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THE solemn reception of the pallium by a new Archbishop 
of Westminster has been an event of rare occurrence 
during the forty-one years of the existence of the English 
Hierarchy. When Cardinal Wiseman was enthroned in St. 
George’s Cathedral in December, 1850, he was already in 
possession of the archiepiscopal insignia, having received thenr 
two months before from the hands of Pius IX., the very day 
that he issued his famous letter from the Flaminian Gate. In 
the case of Archbishop Manning also, the pallium was conferred 
in Rome. He had received episcopal consecration in June, 
1865, proceeded to Italy in the autumn of that year, and was: 
enthroned in the then Pro-Cathedral of Moorfields immediately 
on his return. Archbishop Vaughan, if rumour speaks correctly,. 
will await the Papal Envoy in London. If so, it will come to 
pass that for the first time since Cardinal Pole was invested’ 
with the pallium in Bow Church on Lady Day, 1556, a 
ceremony will be witnessed on English soil, the primary object 
of which is to acknowledge “that the power of an Archbishop 
is held solely of Christ’s Vicar, the Roman Pontiff.” In view 
of this exceptional occasion, it may be worth while to lay 
before the readers of THE MONTH some account of this most 
significant portion of the archiepiscopal insignia. Even for 
Anglicans the subject cannot be wholly devoid of interest, for 
by an anomaly hardly less curious than the retention of the 
Fidei Defensor in the legend of our coinage, the pallium, 
despite its avowed meaning and historical associations, remains 
to this day the most conspicuous object in the arms of the see 
of Canterbury.” 

1 Pole’s own words in his impromptu sermon; see Venetian Calendar, 1556, 
Letter of Marc Antonio Faitta, p. 428. 

* There is no pallium in the arms of the see of York, and the tiara above the 
cross keys has now been replaced by a royal crown. For both Dublin and Armagh 
the pallium has been retained, and the only point of difference between these two 


coats of arms lies in the number of crosses with which the palliums are ornamented. 
Dublin has four and Armagh five. 
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One remark it is necessary to make before we plunge into 
our subject. There are few points in ecclesiastical archeology 
which have been more keenly disputed than the origin and 
early history of the pallium, and it may be frankly admitted 
that we cannot pretend in this matter to anything like absolute 
certainty. At the same time, opinion for some years past has 
been gravitating strongly in one direction, and the view here 
set down, which was supported in the seventeenth century by 
De Marca and Thomassinus, has lately received the support 
of a scholar whose authority in the matter is of great weight, 
the learned editor of the Leber Pontificalis.1 The agreement 
of the Abbé Duchesne, of M. C. Rohault de Fleury,? of W. B. 
Marriott,? and many others, approaching the subject from such 
different points of view, alone forms a presumption not lightly 
to be set aside, while the opposition to their verdict seems to 
be chiefly of a: negative character. It would defeat the object 
of this paper to enter into any minute discussion of technical 
details, and it will be better therefore to take Duchesne’s theory 
in general for granted. If any reader should desire to examine 
the question more fully, the authorities referred to in the notes 
will supply information about all the conflicting opinions. 

Among the most costly, if not the most interesting, of the 
ivories of the South Kensington collection, are two or three 
fine specimens of consular diptychs. A Greek or Roman 
diptych, it may be necessary to explain, consists of two sheets 
of ivory or metal hinged together like the boards of a book- 
cover. The insides of these covers were intended for writing 
upon, and the word diptych is used by late classical authors 
as the equivalent of a pair of tablets, in other words, a note- 
book. From Constantine to Justinian the use of the word was 
almost confined to two special classes of objects, to wit, ecclesi- 
astical and consular diptychs. With the ecclesiastical diptychs, 
the tablets upon which were written the names of the living 
and the dead prayed for or commemorated in the Mass, we 
are not at present concerned. The consular diptychs were 
similar in form, but were primarily mere ornaments given by 
the consuls nominated for each year as presents to their friends 
in commemoration of their tenure of office. The ivory plates 


Duchesne, Origines du Culte Chrétien (Paris, 1889), pp. 372, seq. 
La Messe, vol. viii. (Paris, 1889), pp. 45, seq. 

Vistiarium Christianum, p. 237. 

Cf. e.g. Krieg in Kraus’ Aval-Encyclopadie, s.v. Pallium. 
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of which they are composed were richly decorated, and, as the 
visitor to South Kensington may ascertain for himself, they 
generally represented the consul in whose honour they were 
carved, seated in his curule chair and presiding at the public 
games. Doubtless the proudest moment in the life of a noble 
Roman under the Empire was that when enthroned in state 
before the assembled thousands he gave the signal by dropping 
his mappula circensis (a sort of handkerchief) for the starting 
of the great chariot-race. This at any rate is the attitude in 
which he preferred to be depicted, and the elaborate carving 
of most of our extant specimens makes it clear that a con- 
siderable sum must have been spent in the gratification of this 
particular form of vanity. 

Illustrating as they do an epoch in the development or 
decadence of ivory-carving, the consular diptychs are of course 
very valuable, but it is as a record of official costume in the 
fifth and sixth centuries that they are of interest in connection 
with our present subject. Strange to say, it is a record which it 
is not in all respects easy to read. The number of examples 
preserved to us is by no means inconsiderable.t The extant 
specimens, whether Eastern or Western in origin, represent an 
almost identical arrangement of garments. Yet an examination 
of the diptychs figured in Gori’s large collection is apt to leave 
the student in a good deal of perplexity as to points of detail. 
But combining the data thus obtained with what we know from 
the literature of the period, and following the guidance of those 
who have given long attention to the subject, we arrive at 
certain broad conclusions which are sufficiently exact for 
present purposes. 

The official costume then of the consuls on such solemn 
occasions seems to have consisted essentially of three articles of 
attire. First of all there was a rather close-fitting tunic, or 
under-garment, hidden from view for the most part, but at the 
same time easily distinguishable, as it hangs down almost to 
the feet, and peeps out unmistakably below the rest of the 
dress. Secondly, an upper garment of some sort, probably the 
penula, or military cloak. This would seem to have been a 

1 In his admirable paper on extant diptychs amongst the Abhandlungen der 
philosophisch-philologischen Classe der Koniglich Bayerischen Akademie der Wissen- 
‘chafter for 1879, W. Meyer, with German thoroughness, enumerates thirty-six 
specimens of consular diptychs, ranging from that of the Consul Probus in A.D, 406, 


to that of Basilius in 541. 
? Gori, Thesaurus Veterum Diptychorum, 
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covering of ample dimensions, either square or circular in form, 
and some ten feet in diameter—a sort of poncho, in fact, with 
a hole in the centre through which the head was passed. It may 
be added that difficulties are not wanting to this view, for the 
consular diptychs indicate that the upper garment fitted the 
body more closely than a poncho would naturally do. Still it 
is possible that the modelling of the folds in these cases is to 
some extent conventional. Finally, the consul wore over all the 
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DIPTYCH OF ANASTASIUS 
(Consul of the East, A.D. 517, South Kensington Museum.) 


rest a /orus (A@pos), or richly-embroidered scarf, which was 
wound round the person in a peculiar way, hanging down 
vertically in front, passing over either shoulder, and crossing 
the body from under the right arm until the end is clasped in 
the left hand, or thrown over the left wrist.1. On the precise 
nature of this last garment, it is not easy to speak confidently- 


1 I give these details on the authority of Duchesne, but I may confess that my 
own sympathies go rather with the theory of W. Meyer, Adhandlungen, &c. loc. cit. 
pp. 23—27. He calls the inner garment a body-coat, or smock (/ezdrock), and the 
outer a ¢unica, What Duchesne describes as one long scarf (chavfe), he divides 
into two separate articles—a sort of broad band, and a plaid, although he thinks that 
the name /raéea attaches to the two conjointly. However, he quite recognizes the 
importance and significance of this embroidered band hanging down from the left 
shoulder, and passing round the neck, and indeed he expressly stipulates for the 
existence of an unembroidered counterpart to this worn by certain senators and 
others who had no claim to the triumphal form of the ¢vadea, 
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The part which hangs down in front does not appear to be 
much wider than any ordinary scarf, such as, for instance, is 
worn by French officials, or by workmen demonstrating in 
Hyde Park. In crossing the body, however, it is made to spread 
out somewhat, just as if its narrow compass in the beginning 
was due to its having been folded together like a Scotch plaid. 
But whatever may have been the arrangement which produces 
this effect, the /orus is a conspicuous object in all the diptychs, 
and it is possible that some of the difficulty found in tracing 
out its details may be due to the exaggeration of the designers 
wishing to display the peculiar sumptuousness given to this 
part of the attire on ceremonial occasions. 

Moreover, if we compare the /orus of the diptychs with the 
dress of some of the officials represented upon the Arch of 
Constantine, we find them wearing a decoration which leaves no 

















FROM THE ARCH OF CONSTANTINE. 


reasonable doubt of its identity with the former, although its 
shape is in every way simpler and more readily intelligible. 
Now my excuse for entering into all these details must 
be the fact that the three articles of attire of which there is 
here question are of primary importance in every study of the 
origin of liturgical vestments. The ¢unica, or under-garment; 
has become the alb, and has also probably developed in another 
direction into the dalmatic and tunic worn by the Bishop, as 
well as by deacon and subdeacon. The jfenula, or upper- 
garment, is familiar to us in the chasuble, the Mass-vestment 
par excellence, which in its Greek name at least, pawodcov 
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(pawvorns =penula), clearly recalls the military cloak of the 
Romans. Lastly, the /orus, or official scarf, is identical, according 
to the theory here followed, with the archiepiscopal pallium. 
That it should also in Duchesne’s view have another represen- 
tative in the stole worn by all the superior clergy is no objection 
to the direct, and so to speak, more legitimate descent of the 
pallium from the same source. Finally, it may be added for 
completeness’ sake, that even the sappula circensis, the rolled- 
up handkerchief which so many of the diptychs represent the 
consul as holding in his hand, has its liturgical counterpart in 


“the maniple, formerly a sudarium, or napkin, which at the 


suggestion of convenience, came, in some intermediate stage of 
its development, to be permanently attached to the wearer’s 
wrist. 

Returning however to our more immediate subject, it should 
be noted that our information about the earliest use of the 
pallium comes to us from two different channels—from the 
monuments of early Christian art and from historical docu- 
ments. In neither case can we go back with certainty beyond 
the fifth century, and for indubitable examples of the ecclesi- 
astical use of the pallium preserved in works of art, we are 
probably not justified in assigning them quite such a high 
antiquity even as this. It is true that Padre Garrucci! believes 
that he finds representations of the pallium in some glass vessels 
of the fourth century depicting Popes Callixtus and Marcellinus 
arrayed in a sort of square tippet covering the shoulders, and 
fastened with a fidu/a under the breast. But this identification 
obviously derives all its validity from the theory adopted by 
him as to the origin of the Archbishop’s distinctive ornament, 
and no resemblance can be traced between this short cloak and 
the narrow woollen band with which we are now familiar. 

For the historical form of the vestment, therefore, the earliest 
satisfactory example is probably to be found in the celebrated 
ivory tablet of Treves, which readers of Father Clarke’s articles 
on the Holy Coat in the autumn of last year will not yet have 
forgotten. This monument of Christian art in the sixth or 
seventh century represents, it is supposed, the bringing of the 
relics of the Passion to Treves at the instance of the Empress 
St. Helena. Two figures seated side by side in a chariot hold 
up between them a casket shaped like a reliquary. Their dress 
is distinguished from that of the other figures in the composition 


1 Storia dell’ Arte Cristiana, vol. i. pp. 96, seq. and Plate 188. 
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by one notable peculiarity. A narrow band or scarf runs loosely 
round the neck of each, one end of which falls from the left 
shoulder, while the other seems to be thrown behind the back. 
If it were not for the markedly ecclesiastical character of the 
carving in which we see the head of our Saviour adorned with 
the nimbus looking out from an upper window, together with 
children swinging thuribles, a large cross in the hands of a 
female figure, and the two gable ends of a church, we might 
have supposed that the occupants of the chariot were consuls 
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PALLIUM IN THE TREVES IVORY. 


arrayed in the /orus. But all the surroundings suggest that we 
should recognize in these figures two bishops wearing the 
pallium.! Moreover, the band with which they are decorated 
does not cross under the right arm as in the /orus of the Arch 
of Constantine. It passes on the contrary over the right shoulder, 
and thus reproduces exactly the arrangement of the early Roman 
pallium, the same in fact which is observed in the Greek Epis- 
copal @poddpiov even to the present day. What makes this 
example in the Treves ivory so satisfactory is therefore its 
complete accordance with the undoubted pallia represented in 
the mosaics of Ravenna belonging to the sixth and seventh 
centuries, as well as those of St. Venantius in the Lateran at 


1 The prominence given to the pallium in this ivory, probably itself the panel of a 
reliquary, is thought not to be without a special significance, for Treves was for 
a time a simple bishopric with the privilege of using the pallium. Tradition declared 
that St. Maternus, the first Bishop of Treves, had received it from St. Peter himself. 
This is regarded by Mgr. Vespasiani, De Sacri Pallit Origine, p. 41, as a singular 
confirmation of his theory'that the pallium was originally the representation of an 
actual garment worn by St. Peter. 
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Rome, and of St. Agnes outside the walls. The only change 
that we notice is that the white band in passing from the right 











ROMAN MOSAIC OF THE SEVENTH CENTURY. 


to the left shoulder drops much lower upon the breast than it 
does in the_Treves ivory. 








MOSAIC AT CLASSE (RAVENNA). i 
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And here our literary records come in to supplement the 
information which we derive from the monuments of Christian 
art. John the Deacon, writing in the ninth century, and des- 
cribing a contemporary portrait of St. Gregory the Great 
preserved in his own day, thus speaks of the pallium he is 
wearing. “A narrow pallium falls from the right shoulder and 
passes to the left, drooping below the breast in a semicircle. 
One end is thrown back over the left shoulder, the other hangs 
straight down from the same shoulder, not in the middle of the 
body, but at the side.”! Now not only does this description 
exactly accord with the Ravenna mosaics (compare the annexed 
figure), but it suggests clearly enough the change which had 
come to pass in the arrangement of the woollen band by the 
time when John was writing. It is plain that he is surprised 
that the extremities hang at the side and not in the centre. By 
the beginning of the tenth century, as indeed we learn from 
contemporary paintings and illuminations, the pallium had 
assumed substantially its present shape. It was a collar witha 
lappet in the centre before and a lappet opposite to it behind, 
To John’s eyes the old arrangement, even now maintained in 
the palliums of the Greek Church, looked strange and outlandish. 

Perhaps the matter can be made clear to a reader who may 
never have seen a pallium, if he considers it in this way. Take 
a band of ribbon about ten feet long and pin the middle of it 
over the right shoulder. Then let the two ends be brought one 
before and one behind to the left shoulder, festooning slightly 
upon chest and back like the curve of a gentleman’s watch 
chain. There let them cross and fasten them with a pin. This 
represents, though not quite accurately, the older form of the 
pallium. The two festoons across the breast and back form 
together a sort of circular collar, the extremities hang freely from 
the left shoulder in front and behind. But now take these two 
pendent extremities after they have crossed, and bring them 
back, to the middle of the chest and back respectively, thus 
doubling the left half of the two festoons. Stitch them fast in 
that position and let the ends fall freely. We have still the 
same collar, the left half of it of double thickness,? but now the 

1 Vita S. Gregorit, bk. iv. c. 84. 

2 Compare the rubrics for putting on the pallium in the Pontificale, now hardly 
intelligible. Pope Innocent III. and other writers attach a special symbolism to 
the left side of the pallium being two-fold. It signifies, they say, the contradictions 


and complexities of the present life, as contrasted with the simplicity of the life to 
come, typified by the right side. 
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extremities hang down in the centre, and as we look either from 
in front or behind, the ribbon forms roughly the shape of a y. 
The transition stage is clearly seen in the annexed fancy 
portrait of St. Gregory from Stuttgart. It is in this double ¥ 
shape that the modern pallium has long been worn. There 
have been some slight changes during the last thousand years 
in its length and in the number and colour of the crosses. 
The material, as we shall see, is wool, the crosses, now six in 





MINIATURE OF THE TENTH CENTURY. 
(From a Psalter at Stuttgart.) 


number, are of purple so dark as to be indistinguishable from 
black. The pallium is fastened? with pins in front, behind, and 
on the left shoulder. The two ends are slightly weighted with 


1 It will be readily understood that if the collar-part of the pallium is contracted, 
it must sit tight, and almost square across the shoulders, without any festooning. 
In this case we have no longer a Y shaped, but a T shaped pallium—a very 
common form in the middle ages. An intermediate form is seen on the next page. 
The pendent ends are generally long, reaching almost to the ground. Sometimes 
the crosses on these pallia are very numerous, sometimes they do not appear at all. 
Probably the woollen pallium was then enclosed in a jewelled silk covering. But the 
variations of medizval pallia can best be studied in the plates of Rohault de Fleury’s 
La Messe, vols.-vii. and viii. 

? As a matter of fact there is no fastening ; the jewelled pin simply passes through 
the cross of the pallium in three places for which eye-holes are made, without 
touching the chasuble below. 
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little pieces of sheet lead covered with silk, in order that the 
lappet may hang in its proper position, since otherwise a 
sudden movement might flutter and disarrange it. 














MEDIAVAL PALLIUM, a.p. 1139. MODERN PALLIUM. 


But we must turn back now and review the first traces 
left us of the use of the pallium in our historical records. 
Passing by the instances in which it still retains its classical 
sense of a large and voluminous garment, the Greek (udruoyp, 
which in Tertullian’s time seems to have become the distinctive 
dress of those given up to scrious studies, and on this account 
to have been adopted by the African Christians,! we hear of the 
ecclesiastical pallium for the first time in the West in connection 
with the Pope Marcus (+ 351), who is said in the Lzber Pontzfi- 
calis, to have bestowed the pallium upon the Bishop of Ostia. 
Probably this is an allusion which cannot be depended upon, 
but in the concession of the pallium to St. Czsarius, Bishop of 
Arles, by Pope Symmachus (498-514), we strike firmer ground. 
Shortly afterwards, in the time of Pope Vigilius, Auxanius, one 
of the successors of Czsarius, besought the Pontiff that the use 
of the pallium might also be granted to him. The two extant 
letters of Vigilius which deal with this petition are important 
for the understanding of the early history of this zusigne.* 
Vigilius writes back to Auxanius that he cannot venture upon 


1 Cf. Tertullian’s treatise, De Pallio. 

2 Why, we may ask, should English writers be debarred from the use of the 
singular of insignia? In the chief continental languages it seems to be permissible 
and even common. 
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such a step without consulting the Emperor Justinian. And 
some time afterwards, when he had obtained the favour by the 
intercession of Belisarius, he at once wrote off to impress upon 
Auxanius the duty of thanking Belisarius and of offering up 
prayers for the Emperor and Empress, who had graciously 
acceded to his wishes in this matter.1 In the time of St. 
Gregory we have several examples of the Pope conferring this 
honour upon different bishops, one memorable case being that 
of St. Augustine, Archbishop of Canterbury. Sometimes it would 
seem as if the Pontiff acted solely upon his own responsibility ; 
- on other occasions he appeared to think it necessary to obtain 
the Imperial permission. Duchesne believes that leave was 
especially needed when the recipient was not a subject of the 
Greek Empire ; but whatever the distinction may have been, he 
agrees with Thomassinus? and others in thinking that the fact 
of the Emperor's having anything to say to it points signifi- 
cantly to the Imperial origin of the pallium, as a distinction 
conferred in the first instance by the sovereign upon the Pope 
himself, and then transmitted by the Pontiff to his represen- 
tatives. 

There seems indeed to be no reasonable ground for rejecting 
this explanation. As we have already seen, the ecclesiastical 
pallium bears the closest external resemblance to the /orus 
worn by certain State officials. It is quite natural in itself to 
suppose that the early Christian Emperors may have wished 
to bestow some decoration upon the Supreme Head of the 
Church, and it is not unlikely that the Pope may have been 
able, with due subordination to the Imperial approval, to com- 
municate to others the honour which he had himself received.’ 
That a very high significance should afterwards have attached 
to the conferring of this emblem, not contemplated by those 
who originally bestowed it, is hardly matter for surprise. 
On the contrary, it is a fact which meets us repeatedly 


1 Migne, P. L. Ixix. pp. 27, 28. It may be, however, that the Emperor’s consent 
was chiefly required for the ‘‘other matters” spoken of in the first letter. The 
concession of the pallium is clearly made as something given by the Pope, not the 
Emperor. 

2 Vetus et nova Ecclesia Disciplina, vol. ii. pp. 369, seq. 

3 It is worth while to point out that the wearing of ‘‘discolora pal/ia” is 
mentioned as a privilege of certain subordinate officials in the Theodosian code. 
The statement in the forged donation of Constantine that the Emperor conceded to 
the Pope the ‘‘superhumerale, videlicet lorum, qui imperiale circumdare assolet 
collum,” goes of course for little or nothing, though the forgery may be somewhat 
older than is generally supposed. 
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in the history of Christian symbolism. Indeed, there are 
probably very few of the material objects or external rites 
consecrated to the Church’s worship, which were consciously 
selected for the exact purpose which, under the Providence of 
God, they have now come to serve. There is no need to appeal 
in this matter to the forged donation of Constantine ; and De 
Marca, who originally maintained the identity of the pallium 
with the consular /orus, would have been the first to repudiate 
such an argument. But without going back so far as Constan- 
tine, the Abbé Duchesne thinks we have reasonable grounds for 
throwing back the first concession of the pallium to the Popes 
as early as the beginning of the fifth century. The feebleness 
of the Imperial rule in Italy, and its collapse before the 
barbarians in the years that followed, the breach between the 
Empire and the Church, which lasted until the time when we 
find Pope Symmachus already conferring the pallium upon 
Czsarius of Arles, make it difficult to find a moment when 
the Popes could have acquired this distinction if they did not 
receive it then. 

Dismissing, however, the question of origin, and returning 
once more to the region of historical fact, we find that in the 
time of St. Gregory the Great the bestowal of the pallium is 
regarded by him as a matter of grave importance to a degree 
which it is not now easy to explain. St. Gregory wrote to 
John, who occupied the see of Ravenna from 575 to 595, rebuk- 
ing him, on the evidence of certain information which had been 
laid before him, for having introduced into his Church practices 
contrary to the humility of the priestly office. Whereas he 
(John) only had the right to wear the pallium on leaving the 
sacristy, during the time of Mass, he had contravened this 
usage, which was general throughout the Church, by wearing 
it also in the streets on the occasion of the litanies. How could 
he have ventured to wear this decoration during a penitential 
season, and to have paraded it in public places even in the 
midst of an unruly crowd? He could not be ignorant that no 
Archbishop ever wore the pallium outside of Mass, and indeed 
he had expressly recognized this in his letters to the Pope, his 
predecessor. If any special privilege had been accorded to the 
Church of Ravenna, then let him show his titles ; if not, he must 
conform to the general usage. And why, pray, his anxiety to 
display the pallium, when there was no ornament that adorned 
more splendidly the neck of a bishop than the practice of 
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humility? John replied by protestations of submission, 
assuring the Pope that he was only vested in his pallium by 
the senior deacon at the beginning of Mass and during the 
solemn litanies.! 

After the death of John, application was made for the 
pallium by his successor, Marinianus ; Gregory concedes it, and 
repeats that it ought only to be worn during Mass and four 
times a year outside the church during the litanies. But the 
whole business seems to have absorbed a wonderful amount 
of his time and thoughts. Not content with corresponding 
‘directly with the Archbishop of Ravenna, he writes off to the 
notary, Castorius; he makes minute inquiries about customs, 
asks if it is true that the pallium was worn at Ravenna during 
the litanies in former times, and he cross-questions the deacons, 
Florentinus and Adeodatus.” 

In a second letter to the notary Castorius,’ he returns to the 
subject. He has heard that at Ravenna, excepting during 
Lent, the Bishop wore the pallium at all seasons and every day. 
He is extremely surprised, and asks Castorius to make minute 
inquiries into the matter. He is to do this without acceptation 
of persons, having nothing but justice and the fear of God 
before his eyes. He bids him consult the older men, the arch- 
deacon in particular, who will certainly not perjure himself for 
the vainglory of another, and the seniors among the clergy, 
who had already received Holy Orders before the time of that 
presumptuous Bishop John. Let them come together before 
the body of St. Apollinaris, and with their hands upon his 
tomb, let them declare under oath what the customs were in 
those days. He (the Pope) is well aware of the zeal of Castorius, 
he begs him none the less to be upon his guard, not to allow 
himself to be led aside from his singleness of purpose, and at 
the same time to act in such a way that the Church of Ravenna 
may suffer no injustice, but retain all its ancient privileges. 
He wishes on the one hand to infringe no established right, but 
on the other to make no new concessions. It is therefore not 
merely the evidence of one or two witnesses that he requires, 
but the testimony of all the oldest and most respected of the 
clergy. He recommends that no harshness should be shown 
in any of his proceedings, and ends by setting down a form 
of oath, a very solemn oath, which names each Person of the 

1 Migne, P.Z. vol. Ixxvii. pp. 651, 655; Rohault de Fleury, viii. pp. 49, 50. 

2 Jb. p. 789. 3 Jb, p. 825. 
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Blessed Trinity, and appeals to the sacred relics of St. Apol- 
linaris, to be taken by each witness in giving his evidence.! 

Tn view of the great importance which St. Gregory evidently 
attached to the vestment we are discussing, which is shown not 
merely in this correspondence with the Archbishop of Ravenna, 
but also from many other passages in his letters, it is a little 
surprising to find that a decree of the Synod of Macon in 581, 
takes it for granted that every bishop, in Gaul at least, had the 
right to wear the pallium. Let no bishop, it is there enacted 
in the Sixth Canon, presume to celebrate Mass without the 
pallium.? In the East of course this was the privilege of all 
bishops, and so it still remains until the present day, neither 
can there be any doubt as to the identity of the Greek 
@pogopiov, which has hardly changed at all from the earliest 
representations of it found in the mosaics of St. Sophia, with the 
ancient Latin pallium so minutely described for us by John the 
Deacon. With regard to the Canon of Macon, however, there 
is sound reason for supposing® that the word pallium may not 
have the same signification which it bears in the letters of 
St. Gregory, but may possibly denote another vestment, the 
episcopal rationale, for instance. If we are to believe, as 
Duchesne gives us good reason for thinking, that the stole 
itself had no other origin, it does not seem unnatural to suppose 
that there may have been a certain amount of uncertainty at 
this early period both in the use of the vestments themselves 
and in the names by which they were denoted.* 

But even though we refrain from laying stress, as we might 
justly do, upon the strong expressions used by St. Gregory, 
nothing can be clearer or more precise than the ideas about the 
pallium which we find universally prevailing in the West, a few 
centuries later. Whether there is really adequate evidence to 
show that Bishop Maurus of Ravenna in the seventh century had 
the pallium conceded to him not by the Pope but by the Emperor 
Constans II., I do not here pretend to inquire. Certain it is 
that from the time of St. Boniface onwards we have abundant 


1 Jb, p. 845. 

? The printed text of the decree as it appears even in Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, 
iii. p. 33, says every Archbishop, but Duchesne shows, Ovigznes, p. 373, that the 
manuscript copies have Bishop. 

3 See Hefele, Bettrige cur Kirchengeschichte, ii. p. 217. 

* That the word orarium, which usually means stole, was sometimes employed 
in the sense of pallium is proved by Duchesne in his notes to the Lzber Pontificalis, i. 
p. 481, cf. pp. 354, 472. At an earlier period it seems often to mean no more than 
handkerchief. In this sense some identify it with the present amice. 
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proofs in official documents and otherwise, of the agreement of 
all Christendom not only as to the nature of the pallium itself 
and the method of obtaining it, but also as to the significance 
attached to its bestowal. This is not the place to examine 
these proofs, they may be found set forth with more or less 
fulness of treatment in Thomassinus,! Ruinart,? Phillips,? &c. 

That the pallium was to be obtained only of the Roman 
Pontiff, the Vicar of Jesus Christ, was acknowledged in the 
General Synod of the Franks held in 745 under the presidency 
of St. Boniface, that it symbolized the fulness of the pontifical 
office is attested by the words of the Eighth General Synod in 
870. Pope Nicholas in his celebrated answer to the Bulgarians 
(866), laid it down that an Archbishop could not lawfully exercise 
any ecclesiastical function except the celebration of Mass until 
he had received the pallium, and the Synod of Ravenna a few 
years later enacted that each Metropolitan should make applica- 
tion to the Holy See for this significant emblem of jurisdiction 
within three months of his consecration. In view of modern 
Anglican theories of continuity, it is interesting to note that 
the French canonist, Thomassinus, writing in the seventeenth 
century, draws his most conspicuous examples of the depend- 
ence upon Rome symbolized by the pallium from the history 
of the Church, not in his own country, but in England. 

Let me follow his example by setting down here the form 
of oath taken by an English Archbishop on receiving “the 
pallium taken from the body of blessed Peter, that is to say, 
the fulness of the pontifical office.”*® 


I, Robert, Archbishop of Canterbury, from this hour forward, will 
be faithful and obedient to St. Peter, to the Holy Apostolic Roman 
Church, to my Lord Pope Celestine and his successors canonically 
entering. I will not join in any counsel or agreement or deed to 
deprive them of life or limb, or to bring them into captivity. I will 
disclose to no one any counsel which may have been entrusted to me, 
whether by themselves or their nuncios, or by letters, in any way which 
to my knowledge will cause harm. I will give aid, saving my order 


' Vetus et Nova Ecclesie Disciplina, vol. ii. bk. ii. c. 53, seq. 

2 In Mabillon, Ouvrages Posthumes, vol. ii. pp. 397—554- 

3 Kirchenrecht, vol. v. pp. 615—661. 

4 Ep. 105. Cf. Hefele, Beztrdage, ii. p. 217. 

5 These are the significant words of the form used in delivering it. I borrow the 
translation which follows from Father Sydney Smith’s Alleged Antiquity of Angli- 
canism, p. 9. The original is in Wilkins, vol. ii, p. 199, and was drawn up for 
Archbishop Winchelsey. This oath is now taken by every bishop at his consecration. 
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[z.e., so far as the canons which forbid bloodshed to an ecclesiastic 
permit], to defend and to maintain against every man the Papacy of the 
Roman Church and the royalty of St. Peter; when called to a Synod I 
will come unless hindered by a canonical impediment. I will treat with 
honour the Legate of the Apostolic See in his coming and returning, and 
I will help him in his needs. I will visit the thresholds of the Apostles 
every three years, either in person or by deputy, unless I be absolved 
by apostolic dispensation. The possessions which appertain to my 
episcopal board, I will not sell or give away, or pledge, or enfeoff 
afresh, or alienate in any way without having first consulted the Roman 
Pontiff. So may God help me and these holy Gospels. 


These formule do not differ substantially from those now 
in use, or indeed from any of which we have record. The 
central idea prominent in all alike is the avowal that the 
pallium embodies that plenitude and completion of spiritual 
powers without which, to quote the words of Pope Innocent III., 
“the Metropolitan may not lawfully ordain clerics, consecrate 
bishops, dedicate churches or assume the title of archbishop.” 
The same acknowledgment is made in the formula of applica- 
tion. I give that now actually prescribed by ecclesiastical law : 


I, N., elect of the Church of N., petition urgently, more urgently, 
most urgently, that there may be conceded and transmitted to mea 
pallium taken from the body of blessed Peter, in which is the fulness 
of the pontifical office. 


It is not possible, from the defective nature of our records, 
to pronounce with confidence how the connection between the 
pallium and the fulness of the pontifical office was first estab- 
lished. There can be no doubt, however, that the development 
of this idea was considerably influenced by an interesting bit of 
medizval symbolism. From an early period the woollen bands 
which the Pontiff was to confer as a mark of his confidence and 
affection, were laid for a night upon the tomb of the holy 
Apostles, previous to being transmitted to their recipients. In 
this way they had become, it was considered, truly relics. For 
one night at least St. Peter had slept under the shelter of this 
garment. The pallium was now his cloak, and just as Elias, 
carried up to heaven in the fiery chariot, had left his mantle 
behind in the hands of his disciple Eliseus, in token of his 
succession to the powers of the prophetical office, in the same 
way, the reception of the “pallium taken from the body of 
blessed Peter” was the indispensable condition for the exercise 
of the pastoral functions conferred by him to whom it was 
VOL. LXXV. Ww 
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said: “ Feed My lambs, feed My sheep.”! Moreover, there was 
an especial appropriateness in the nature of the garment itself. 
It was woven of pure wool, it was laid upon the shoulders, it 
was marked with a cross. Even as far back as the days of 
Isidore of Pelusium in the fifth century, the idea was current 
in the Eastern Church that the @yodédpiov betokencd the lost 
sheep which our Saviour carried home upon His shoulders ; 
and by St. Germanus of Constantinople (715), and other 
writers in East and West, this thought was preserved and 
developed. But to enter into the symbolism elaborated by 
medizval writers out of this fruitful theme would require far 
more space than is at my disposal here. Let me be content 
to refer to Durandus’ treatment of the subject as a typical 
example of the ingenuity with which every liturgical detail is 
made instinct with hidden meanings.” 

As for the practices now actually observed in Rome in the 
preparation of the pallia, we may probably follow with most 
confidence the account given by Moroni in the different articles 
of his Dizzonario.* 

Every year, on the feast of St. Agnes, while the choir are 
singing the antiphon S¢avs a dextris ejus agnus nive candidior in 
her church in the Via Nomentana outside Rome, two white 
lambs are offered at the sanctuary rails by the community of 
Lateran Canons Regular. The lambs are placed upon the altar, 
blessed, and presented to two canons of St. John Lateran, who 
take them afterwards in a carriage to the Pope to receive his 
blessing. They are then given into the care of some religious 
until the proper time comes for shearing them, when their wool 
is taken, mixed with other lambswool, and woven into pallia by 
the Nuns of the Convent of Zorre de’ Specchi. Early on the 
vigil of SS. Peter and Paul the new pallia are laid upon the 
altar in the Confessio of St. Peter’s, the crypt in which reposes 
the body of the Apostle. By a constitution of Benedict XIV., 
issued in 1748, they are to be blessed, if possible, by the Pope 
himself after the Vespers sung on the vigil. When the conse- 
cration is completed these are not now, as formerly, taken to 
the sacristy until wanted, but they are left in a silver-gilt coffer 

1 Cf, Cardinal von Geissel, Schriften und Reden, vol. i. pp. 105, seq. 

2 The passage is quoted in French by Rohault de Fleury, Za Messe, vol. viii. 
p- 65. Cf. Ruinart in Mabillon, Ouwrages Posthumes, vol. ii. 

3 Cf. Thalhofer, Handbuch der Katholischen Liturgtk, vol. i. p. 899. It is curious 


how utterly inconsistent are the accounts given of these ceremonies by Catholic 
writers who ought to be well informed. The majority simply copy Catalani. 
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in the closest proximity to the tomb of the Apostles, that the 
words in the form for conferring the pallium may be verified 
as literally as possible, Zradimus tibi pallium de corpore beaté 
Petri sumptum—“ We confer upon thee the pallium taken from 
the body of blessed Peter.” 

Many curious regulations regarding the pallium are to be 
met with in liturgical writers and in the great canonists.? 

When the Archbishop’s envoy (sandatarius) makes applica- 
cation for the pallium, he is to promise to convey it to its 
destined recipient with the greatest despatch. He engages not 
to rest for more than one night upon the journey, unless neces- 
sity compels him, and he is to take care that in that case the 
pallium shall be kept in a church, if possible in a Cathedral. 

With regard to the use of this vestment, the rule which 
St. Gregory seems to have had so strongly at heart is now 
established throughout the Western Church. The Archbishop 
can never wear his pallium except during Solemn High Mass 
within his own diocese or province, and that only on certain 
greater festivals (festa palliz), which in so far as they are deter- 
mined by the common law of the Church, are named in the 
Pontificale. The only case in which the pallium can be worn 
outside the sacred building is when the crowd of worshippers is 
so great as to necessitate Mass being sung in the open air. 

The pallium is buried with its possessor after his death, and 
when it happens that the tomb of an Archbishop is opened, 
some trace of the pallium is generally found. When the 
remains of Archbishop Hubert Walter were examined at Can- 
terbury not long since, it was discovered that although the silk 
vestments in many places remained intact, the texture of the 
pallium, like all other articles made of wool, had completely 
disappeared. The pins, however, remained with which the 
pallium was fastened to the shoulders, as also the little pieces 
of sheet lead with which, as was said above, the ends of the 
pallium are usually weighted. On prizing open one of these a 
few threads of the wool could still be seen, where they had been 
held fast and preserved from the atmosphere by the lead which 
surrounded them. 

So strict is the rule about the burial of the pallium, that 
even in the case when an Archbishop is drowned at sea and his 
body cannot be recovered, it is provided that his pallium is not 


1 These regulations are given very fully by Miihlbauer. (Decrefa Authentica 
Congregationis SS, Rituum, vol. ii. pp. 594—617 ; and Suppl. iii. 15—21.) 
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to be given to his successor, but must be either buried in the 
ground or burnt. In contrast to this it is supposed to have 
been the tradition in the early Church of Alexandria, that the 
newly-elected Patriarch was to take the pallium with his own 
hands from the neck of his predecessor as the body lay exposed 
before burial. Very probably the legend is wholly apocryphal. 
In the case of Lanfranc, to whom Pope Alexander sent two 
pallia, one which he had worn himself and the other a new 
one, it would seem that the former was given not for use but 
merely as a personal souvenir which he knew Lanfranc would 
prize. 

There is nothing, therefore, in this last incident to cast doubt 
upon the distinct statement of the Pontzficale that the pallium 
is something personal. The conferring of the garment of 
St. Peter expresses so personal a relation between the Pope and 
the Archbishop elected to a particular province, that it is 
forbidden for one Archbishop even to lend his pallium for the 
use of a fellow-Archbishop.!. At the same time the pallium is 
also bound in a special way to the diocese for which it is 
conferred. If an Archbishop is translated to a new see, or if a 
second archbishopric is conferred upon him in addition to the 
first, he must make application for a second pallium, and then 
he is to be buried in the pallium which belongs to the province 
in which he dies. The other must be rolled up and laid under 
his head. 

As was mentioned above, the pallium was only allowed to be 
worn during High Mass on certain festival-days, but the Pope, 
of course, has power to make exceptions, and we have record of 
a few cases in which this has been done. Thus the Patriarch 
of Constantinople was permitted during the middle ages to 
wear the pallium at the funeral of the Emperor and at that of 
other great dignitaries. So again the privilege was given to 
Hincmar of Rheims by Leo IV., and to Bruno of Cologne, 
brother of the Emperor Otto the Great, by Agapetus II. to 
wear the pallium every day while saying Mass. Apart from 
certain sees with which the distinction is traditional, it still 
occasionally happens that the pallium is conferred as mark of 
honour upon simple bishops. Thus, in 1851, it was bestowed by 
Pius IX. on the Bishop of Marseilles. Again in 1875 the Prince- 
Bishop of Breslau, Heinrich Forster, received it in commemo- 


1 Phillips, Vermischte Schriften, ii. p. 272; Barbosa, Jus Pontificium Universale, 
vol. i, p. 143. 
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ration of the jubilee of his priesthood, and still more lately 
Leo XIII. gave it to Mgr. Faict, the Bishop of Bruges. 

Upon the question of the powers of an Archbishop-elect 
who has applied for but not received the pallium, very little 
need be said. That he cannot perform pontifical functions of 
consecrating, ordaining, &c., is beyond question, although he- 
can delegate others to perform them. It also seems clear- 
that he cannot exercise the jurisdiction which belongs to him. 
precisely as Metropolitan, distinct from that of a simple: 
Bishop. The Ponttficale expressly permits him to celebrate- 
(High) Mass, but with the curious restriction that he must not 
wear the sandals. 

Finally, in bringing this article to a close may it be per- 
mitted me to re-echo the wish expressed by Cardinal Pole in 
his first pastoral discourse to the flock he had come to shepherd. 
“Would that ye but knew,” he said, in a voice broken with 
emotion, “Would that ye but knew, what God grants you by 
the mission of this peace!” Yes, the pallium is the true ezrenicon. 
Would that the people of England indeed knew the peace that 
union with Rome would offer them! Would that they would! 
unite their voices in the solemn profession of fealty made by 
that chief Shepherd, now so auspiciously to be invested in the: 
robe taken from the tomb of blessed Peter! 


HERBERT THURSTON. 

















A Village Election in New York State. 
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IT is not my intention to enter into any discussion of the New 
Ballot Law and its technical provisions, for that is not my 
province. Any one sufficiently interested in the subject can 
obtain a Code of Election Laws from the Argus Company of 
Albany, N.Y., together with Extracts of Opinions of the (State) 
Attorney-General on the same. Let me rather, in view of the 
approaching General Election in this country, describe what I 
myself saw and heard in a country village on Long Island, New 
York State, in November, 1890. The account may, possibly, 
offer some interesting points of comparison, both to those who 
favour an extension of the franchise in England, and to those 
who do not. 

Bellport, on the Great South Bay, is a village of about 
400 inhabitants, and is, strictly speaking, a “school district” 
of the township of Brookhaven. “School districts” and 
“election districts” very often coincide in the country: in this 
case each contains about 250 ma/e voters: the suffrage being 
universal since the “Constitutional Amendment” of 1870. 
School electors and State electors are, therefore, the same 
persons. 

Originally a small fishing—or rather, oystering—village, 
Bellport, for some years past, has been a very favourite 
summer resort, invaded during July and August of each year 
by a large number of visitors from New York, Brooklyn, and 
other parts of the Union. There are, besides, some two or 
three families of gentlemen, resident there during a great part 
of the year. These two facts, though they do not directly 
affect the community politically, do most certainly indirectly 
influence in other ways. All townships in the Eastern 
States have a very full share of local self-government: school 
affairs—by districts—road management, sanitation, with the 
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necessary local taxation.!. The desire to attract both visitors 
and residents, aided by the rivalry of neighbouring localities, 
has stirred up to great and effective activity the “Village 
Improvement Society.” This is officered and “run”—to use 
an expressive Americanism—by butchers, bakers and carpenters, 
who are also, in many cases, the locally-elected officials of the 
school district and of the township. There is no interference 
on the part of parson or squire; no distinction of classes 
and masses: and yet, for all that, no community with which 
I am acquainted is more genuinely conservative in the best 
sense of the term. 

The only influence ever exercised by one of the “gentry” 
was a perfectly legitimate and Republican one. A mecting 
of the School District, consisting, in great part of men with 
but little stake in the community, that is, with little land—the 
real basis of local taxation—passed a vote rating all land in 
the district, somewhat higher than before. It was a genuine 
case of popular control: the many voted, the few were 
expected to pay. The Hon. J O , formerly Senator 
at Albany, one of the very rare “gentleman” politicians of 
America, having heard rumours of what was in progress, 
appeared at the meeting. With some difficulty, and by the 
aid of the votes of the more solid members, he succeeded 
in getting the rate reconsidered, and the meeting adjourned 
for a week. In the interim, he personally interviewed all 
owners of land in the district; these outvoted, fairly and 
honestly, the progressives at the adjourned meeting, and 
the Senator himself was elected by acclamation, perpetual 
chairman of the School Committee. These are points which 
may be of interest to the advocates, and to the opponents, of 
village or District Councils. 

To return to the election. The polling-place—a carpenter’s 
shop, chosen because of its convenient size and situation—was 
open from sunrise to sunset; the “saloons”—public-houses— 
rigidly closed during the same hours, with the notice, “ Election 
day, closed till sunset.” Consequently, xo drinking. “Treating,” 
a fruitful source of “influence,” is thereby rendered to all intents 
and purposes, non-existent. 

For some time before the election, certain shops were 
placarded, “Republican Headquarters,” “Democratic,” “ Pro- 








1 For a fuller account of these matters see Bryce, American Commonwealth, 
vol. ii. pp. 150, 226, 256, seq. 
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hibition ;” these being the principal parties. Labour candi- 
dates are fewer, and the organization embryotic in country 
districts: the Labour vote is apt to “scatter” among quasi- 
favourites in other parties. The Prohibitionist always votes 
straight for his party: rarely, if ever, carries his candidate. 
He simply weakens the Republican majority, the party of 
“High License,” and gains nothing practical in the way 
of temperance progress. Prominently placed in different 
parts of the village were large cards, with the heading, 
“General Election, November 4, 1890,” and containing, in 
parallel columns, the names of the different Republican, 
Democratic, Prohibition, and Labour candidates for various 
offices. These cards were provided by the State Board of 
Elections, and posted by the local election officers. 

There was no excitement; very little canvassing, and that 
little a quiet, individual “ button-holing.” Electors residing at 
a distance were conveyed to and from the polls in public 
stages, at public expense, each stage driver obtaining a 
share proportioned to his ability to provide conveyances. 
That is a legitimate election expense: bribery there was 
none. The new law has “knocked the bottom” out of vote- 
buying, by rendering it practically impossible to know how 
any one man has voted. Anyway, in this particular village, 
and in country districts generally, few, if any, would incur the 
odium and consequent social ostracism of bribery, active or 
passive. 

Every American citizen—native or naturalized—over twenty- 
one years of age has a right to vote, a right only abrogated by 
being an inmate of an asylum, a prison, or a workhouse. 
Indians, Chinamen, and Mormons, together with soldiers and 
sailors in the navy, being excluded from suffrage. In order 
to vote, the citizen must register, in his place of residence, 
within a certain period preceding the election. If he has more 
than one property or residence, he must choose one, and one 
only, plural voting being considered “un-republican,” as giving 
an unfair advantage to wealth. This register is kept, and used 
at election-time. In a small place, such as the village which I 
am describing, it is little more than a simple compliance with 
legal requirements. Every one knows every one else, so that 
“challenging” doubtful voters, “repeating,” and “ personation,” 
are matters unknown in practice. 

On the door of the polling-place was posted a large card, 
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with the heading: “New York New Election Law, 18go. 
Directions for Voting.” These were full and explicit, being 
extracts from the Code. 

Entering the polling-place—for every possible facility was 
willingly accorded me—I found, first, a strong barrier, about 
four feet high—enjoined by law, and termed the “ guard-rail” 
—with an entry for one man at atime. Near this rail stood 
the watchers appointed by each party to challenge the 
entrance of any man whose right to vote they might consider 
doubtful. In such a case the intending voter must produce 
satisfactory evidence of his right to vote: in the case of a 
naturalized citizen, his papers must be forthcoming. 

Beyond the guard-rail, on the right, were two tables, one 
for the Ballot Clerks, chosen from each party, and paid 
liberally out of the “election expenses” allowed by law, the 
other table for the “ Inspectors of Election,” chosen by popular 
vote. The first table was six feet from the guard-rail, and 
six feet behind the Inspectors. Facing the rail were three 
polling-booths. Two more stood at right angles to these three, 
five being the number provided for an election district of 
250 voters. 

It is difficult, without a diagram, to convey a clear impression 
of these polling-booths. An English sentry-box is the nearest 
comparison that I can think of. They are seven feet high, 
four feet wide, and four feet deep, open at the top. A half-door 
(upper half) in front secures absolute privacy. Each booth 
has a shelf-desk at a convenient height, provided with pens, 
ink, scissors, and mucilage. Six feet again from the booths, 
between them and the rail, was another table facing the two 
first, for the “Clerks of Election.” These clerks have to keep 
the register of voters, and to check off each vote. 

The method of voting is as follows: A man enters, passes 
the guard-rail, and gives his name, “John Smith.” The 
ballot clerk reads out from the register, “ John Smith, number 
205,” his number in the list of qualified voters, and the election 
clerk enters it in his book. “John Smith” then takes from 
the first table on the right the five! official ballots, printed 
by Government, and not as formerly by the “party machine.” 
Each ballot is about the size of a medium sheet of sermon 
paper, say, eight inches by ten, and each is headed “.. . 


1 One Republican, two Democratic (*‘Tammany Hall” and ‘‘ County Demo- 
cracy”’) one Prohibition, and one ‘* Labour” Ballot. 
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Regular Nomination” (according to the party), and contains 
a list of the candidates “nominated” by the “Party Con- 
vention.” The ballots are taken from the table in the 
polling-place, instead of being “peddled” as before by party 
workers ; which peddling offered great facilities for vote-buying 
and influence. 

After receiving the ballots, each marked on the “stub” 
—which can be torn off as in the case of a cheque—with the 
initials of the Inspectors, five in number, three from the 
dominant party (of the two chief ones, Democrats and Repub- 
licans) and two from the other, the voter enters the polling- 
booth. Glancing over each of them, unless determined to 
vote “the straight party ticket,” he takes his choice. Should 
he wish to change any one name on a ballot, he can either 
cut the name preferred out of one of the other ballots, or supply 
it from a book of “ pasters” provided by the party managers. 

These last resemble those books of “season tickets” 
supplied by bathing-machine proprietors to visitors at the 
seaside. Each “paster” bears the name of some particular 
candidate for some particular office, different to that of the 
regular nomination. By this means a Democrat can vote 
for, say, a Republican Senator; a man popular with certain 
sections of both parties, or too strong to be more than 
officially opposed, can be voted for by a side-wind. Vote- 
trading, a very favourite device of “practical politicians,” is 
hereby rendered only too feasible. 

These “pasters” and the multiplicity of ballots are, 
according to the Mew York Times, the chief faults of the 
new law. The “pasters” provide some slight excuse for the 
“assessment” of candidates, and some possibility of vote- 
buying.!’ The many ballots are a source of possible confusion 
to the uneducated voter. The original “Saxton bill”—so called 
from the man who drew it up—provided for the printing of one 
ballot, with the names of the different party-candidates in 
parallel columns, like the notice card. In that case, the voter 
would simply have crossed out all the names for which he 
did not wish to vote. The bill was amended—spoiled—to 
escape the “veto” of the Democratic Governor of New York 
State. The reformers hope to get it restored to the original 
simplicity of the so-called “ Australian Ballot.” 

1 One party ‘‘ Boss,” in New York City told his “boys” to vote only with 
pasters scented with musk! At least his opponents sazd so ! 
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When the voter has made his choice, he folds each ballot 
first lengthwise, and then crosswise, making it perfectly 
impossible for any one to see how he has voted. Keeping 
his own paper in one hand, he first gives the others to one of 
the Inspectors and then his own. The possible confusion and 
mistakes attendant on this part of the transaction would be 
entirely absent were the single ballot used, the “blanket 
ballot” as it is familiarly termed. 

The Inspector tears off the “stub” of the “good ballot,” 
puts it in one box, and puts the ballot in another. He asks, 
audibly, “Is this your vote?” “Yes.” “John Smith, number 
205,” the Inspector reads out; the election clerks enter a “1” 
opposite the name on their list, ze. one vote. At the end of 
the day, the number of “stubs” must tally with that of the 
ballots, and both with the number of votes entered on the 
list by the election clerks. Should there be too many ballots, 
one of the Inspectors stands, with his back to the ballot-box— 
closely observed by those of the opposite party—and casts 
out the excess number. Such a system, properly carried out, 
renders bribery, “repeating,” and all other election frauds 
simply impossible. Only in the case of sworn physical in- 
capacity can a voter receive assistance. No writing is required, 
the only necessity is the folding of the “ballot.” Such cases are 
exceedingly rare in country districts. 

Whatever may be said for or against universal suffrage 
in large cities, such suffrage, under this new law, seems to work 
very well in the villages, probably also in the smaller towns, 
from what I have been able to gather from those who have 
studied the matter closely. It is the veal“ American equality,” 
the equality of the polling-booth. Nearly every man in 
Bellport—and this is generally true of the country districts 
over a great part of the union—is fairly well educated. What- 
ever may be the religious shortcomings of the American public 
school system, it has at least accomplished this. 

The native American, as a rule, so far as I have had 
opportunity to observe him, is much more independent, in 
a good sense, and more self-respecting than the corresponding 
class in England. He does not cringe to social superiors ; 
for him, they do not really exist, but he has not the bumptious 
self-assertion of the ordinary British radical of the lower 
orders. He is generally better off—pace the English free- 
traders. Wages in Bellport—and they are a fair enough sample 
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—range from ten shillings to £1 a day: a man can afford to 
pay 25 per cent. more for everything. 

All these advantages, the last of course excepted, are, in 
great measure, owing to the entire absence of any privileged, 
or in any acknowledged sense, upper class; and to the 
consciousness that before the law, and at the polls “one man 
is as good as another.” I do not attempt any comment on 
these facts, made more vivid by my present residence in a 
country village, I simply state them. 

To sum up in a few words: no drinking, no excitement, no 
. bribery, very little canvassing ; an intelligent, active, sensible 
interest in political matters. The Inspectors and clerks were 
grocers and carpenters, the chairman an hotel-keeper, who is 
also the local justice of the peace. The man who lent me the 
Code and the different papers was a young carpenter, the 
one who explained things to me followed the same trade. Such 
is universal suffrage in a country village in the great Anglo- 
Saxon “land of the free.” 

F. W. GREY. 
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NEARLY seven months have passed since we landed at Santa ‘ 
Cruz. Seven winter months, during which sorrow-laden tales 
of sickness and death have come constantly from “ Home,” 
seeming almost unreal, as echoes from another life, yet adding 
to our gratitude for the rest and peace of a climate which takes 
the position of head nurse and doctor in one, and lays anxiety 
to sleep. 

Dropping anchor in the bay of Santa Cruz in the twilight of 
an October evening, after a glowing sunset had framed in 
crimson and gold the rugged outline of the island, we clambered 
down our ship’s gangway, into the boat lying alongside, and in 
the fast darkening night, reached Camachio’s Hotel, where in 
less than an hour we were creeping under the mosquito-curtains, 
and debating whether we should grumble at the heat. 

An early ramble next morning to find the nearest church, 
and an experimental questioning of the priest in French, 
fortunately understood, resulted in the satisfactory finding that 
the one English-speaking priest in the island was at Orotava. 
That was good hearing, as Orotava was to be our winter home. 

Then we packed into a rickety little carriage drawn by 
three horses, harnessed abreast, and leaving the hot, dusty little 
town, we began our twenty-four miles’ drive over the island’s 
backbone, and down to Orotava on its opposite and northern 
coast. The beautifully-made road, or Carretera, zigzagged 
steeply up in the scorching sunshine, and before an hour had 
passed we had climbed into the clouds, which, when observed 
from below, seemed in their sunlit piles only to accentuate the 
heat. Now we were in them they were very different ; a driving 
wind and rain greeted us—winter coats and rugs were hastily 
brought out, and the driver threw round him his curious 
blanket-cloak, with high leather-lined collar, which though 
actually made of an English blanket, looks so thoroughly 
Spanish in its quaint make and mode of wearing. As rapidly 
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as we entered that cloud region, we left it behind us again, and 
clattered over the rough pavement of the Cathedral town of 
Laguna, a quiet, somewhat /riste-looking little place, with grass- 
grown streets and sombre churches. Out again on to the smooth 
Carretera, our weedy little horses cantering gaily on the down- 
ward slope, and soon bringing us into a region of sun and 
warmth. 

The road gradually slopes down in long winding curves, 
lined with eucalyptus, and giving wide views of the country, all 
painfully reclaimed from its volcanic lava supersoil. Lumps of 
lava have had to be broken and dug out from every yard of it, 
and are piled into innumerable walls, surrounding each patch 
of tomatoes, corn, or potatoes. Beautifully made walls of 
blocks of the same lava line the occasional deep cuttings for the 
road ; lower rampart-like walls skirt it here and there, where 
protection from precipitous parts is needed—bridges, houses, 
churches, barns, every kind of erection is built of the porous 
slate-coloured lava, though in the better kind of building it is 
hidden by a coating of plaster. Here and there sandstone rock 
shows itself, but rarely—lava is the prevailing substance. The 
Carretera itself is made of lava, broken small like granite for 
our macadamized roads, and rolled solid by iron rollers drawn 
by teams of huge fawn-coloured oxen. 

It is greatly to the lava-covered soil that Teneriffe owes its 
dry climate. The rains have no power to make either soil or 
air damp when water runs through the porous surface as 
through a sponge. A muddy road is an unknown thing; and 
even after a long day’s rain—a very rare occurrence—the soil 
seems scarcely damp, nor the air other than light and dry. 

As the sun sank towards the sea, leaving his last rays 
on the famous Peak, whose 12,000 feet had been looming 
all day before us in the dazzling sunlight, we came round a 
shoulder of gently sloping mountain, and the beautiful Vale 
of Orotava lay at our feet. About ten miles across, it is 
guarded by a semicircle of precipitous hills, keeping an average 
level of from 7,000 to 8,000 feet, till they slope away to the sea 
in two widely-embracing arms, between which the vale lies, pro- 
tected and peaceful-looking, watered by their streams, cooled 
by their winter snows, and softly shadowed from too much 
sun-glare by the clouds which are rarely absent for long from 
their heights. 

Strangely out of keeping with the rugged country and its 
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primitive and simple life is the huge new hotel where we were 
deposited at the end of the long day’s drive. Towering high 
above the little Puerto—the Port of Orotava—on the top of a 
bluff, half rock half lava, the hotel dominates over all the 
country round, and seems to illustrate rather aggressively the 
pride and strength of wealth, with which the English have 
taken comfortable and condescending possession of the place. 
It is undoubtedly a great improvement in position on the old 
hotels in the Puerto. Standing three hundred and fifty feet 
above the sea, it is much cooler, and breathes a more breezy 
atmosphere than that of the hot little streets below. Started by 
an English company, it seems to have said to itself, “Let us 
above all be English;” and English it is, in itself, and in its 
arrangements, and in its trim-patterned flower-beds—in all save 
the Spanish courtesy and anxiously hospitable ways of its staff, 
from the manager downwards, down even to the army of little 
urchins, muchachos, who are ever waiting about outside, and 
with doffed hats and merry smiles, are always ready to do your 
bidding, in running to fetch horses, or donkeys, to be burdened 
with any amount of wraps and luncheon-baskets, and to run for 
miles following the riders. And thus we settled down in our 
winter-quarters—a winter which has been one long summer, 
varied by a short rainy season, not a day of which kept us 
entirely indoors, and by occasional gales of terrific fury, sudden 
in their visitation and sudden in their cessation. For the rest, 
our winter has been all sunshine, warmth, and beauty. 

A short but very steep path, rocky and crumbling, or a 
longer winding road, leads down into the Puerto, and presents 
rather a serious morning walk to Mass; but the climate is 
invigorating, and the early mornings fresh and beautiful, so the 
difficulty is not a great one for any one in moderate health, and 
for invalids there are hammocks, donkeys, or ponies. The 
Spanish peculiarity of independence of time is a little trying, 
the eight o’clock Mass being often nearer half-past, or some- 
times, on the other hand, begun before the time. Long delays 
never seem to trouble the native congregation, who devoutly 
kneel on saying their prayers, or making the Way of the Cross, 
a very common private devotion among them, or sit in dark 
corners quietly waiting, till we are overcome by a sense of 
shame of our own impatience. The delay is often caused by 
the leniency of the priests in permitting confessions to encroach 
on the fixed hour for Mass. An urgent sick-call, also, always 
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has a right to postpone the hour of Mass. One Sunday 
morning we were at a little mountain village called Giiimar. 
The priest, a very old man, had already walked fourteen miles 
to say Mass at an outlying hamlet, and returning, was to 
duplicate at his own church at nine o’clock. Just as Mass was 
to begin, a sick-call came, and without a word the priest 
unvested and went to the dying man, leaving his crowded 
church to await his return, which they did without a sign of 
surprise or impatience, until at ten o’clock the old white head 
was seen making its way again through the kneeling people, 
and Mass was said. 

In the month of November was kept the feast of the 
Exaltation of the Holy Cross. It was postponed to this time 
because in September there was a great deal of illness here, 
and it was now held in thanksgiving for the restored health 
of the place. The Puerto is dedicated to the Holy Cross, its 
full name being Puerto de la Cruz. In the morning, a pro- 
cession bore a life-size Crucifix from the church to the little 
chapel, formerly belonging to the Franciscans, where it remained 
all day and where a short sermon was preached. Towards 
dark, the whole population of the place gathered for the pro- 
cession that was to take the Crucifix back to the church. For 
days before, men had been busy erecting along the line of the 
procession high poles, twined with wreaths and surmounted 
with branches of palm; arches spanned frequently between 
them, and garlands of flowers looped from one to another. 
A brass band headed the procession, and then came the great 
Crucifix. Very terribly realistic in modelling and colouring, 
and resting on a platform carried on men’s shoulders, surrounded 
by burning lights and flowers, it towered high above the crowd, 
swaying slowly as it moved along, the brass band alternating 
in bursts of almost martial music with the intoning of the 
priests. Arrived at the church, it was placed in the nave just 
below the altar-steps. The church was densely crowded, but 
there fell a dead silence when the priest mounted the pulpit 
and began to preach. We could not understand his words, 
but his fervour and impassioned manner said much even 
to us. After all was finished the people flocked out, and the 
fiesta ended by music and fireworks in the Plaza. The feast of 
the Immaculate Conception was of course kept as a great day, 
but space forbids a full description of it, and we pass on to 
Christmas. 
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On Christmas Eve, Matins began at 10 p.m., when the: 
church was already crowded. At 11, or a little later, a pro- 
cession was formed round the church, the priest carrying in 
his arms a figure of the Holy Child; every few steps they 
stopped and all the people burst out in a joyous song to the 
accompaniment of tambourines, which lent to the whole a wild 
dash of Moorish colouring. Moorish traces are conspicuous 
in much of the oldest decorations in the churches, notably in 
the Arabesque patterns of wood-carving in ceilings and beams. 
After the procession, at midnight, High Mass was sung, and 
then we went home to bed, having been in the church for three 
hours. But numbers of the people seemed in no mind to move, 
and I believe many stayed all night, till the daybreak Mass 
commenced. 

The warm-hearted devotion of the people throughout the 
country is very dear and precious to English Catholics 
accustomed, alas! for so long to have our religious life shut 
up and hidden away—and even now to sce its outward obser- 
vance only in our churches—while here, as in all Catholic 
countries, it speaks everywhere, in the little wooden crosses 
erected on nearly every patch of holding and by the wayside, 
in the little shrines found on many a little bluff or place of 
mark, and in the names of towns and streets. Some of these 
last are quaint enough, Virtue, Faith, and Peace, being not 
uncommon, and of course the names of saints. 

Holy Week is kept throughout the country with great 
solemnity. On and after Wednesday all shops are closed, no 
work is done, it is difficult to get carriages or horses, and the 
greater part of the people seem nearly always in the churches. 
On Wednesday, the chancel in the Church of the Puerto was 
veiled across from ground to roof by a thin white veil, and 
Mass was said behind it. The Passion was sung by two priests, 
who stood in front at the two sides, one taking the narrative, 
the other our Lord’s and all the other spoken words. He 
altered his voice so completely for our Lord and the other 
speakers, that it was some time before we could be sure that 
all were given by the same. At the denial of St. Peter there 
was a short pause, and some plaintive chanting came from the 
choir, led by the piano, an instrument to be found in all the 
better churches, and permitted in Holy Week when the organ 
is silent. This was repeated when the words came, “ And there 
was darkness over all the earth.” The whole church was then 
VOL. LXXV. x 
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suddenly darkened by black coverings drawn quickly and 
silently over the windows. At the words, “And the veil of the 
Temple was rent,” the white veil was rent and the two portions 
fell apart disclosing the altar ablaze with candles, while the 
crowded mass of people all knelt, and a loud report like the 
firing of a cannon was succeeded by a prolonged and absolute 
silence. Then the Mass proceeded and ended as usual. 

Maundy Thursday is the great day for Holy Communion, 
and the confessionals were crowded for hours on Wednesday. 
Our priest told us early in the day he had been in the con- 
fessional already for five hours. The High Mass commenced 
at ten, and at the Communion about thirty men dressed in long 
red tunics and carrying lighted candles went up for Communion. 
These were the Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament ; they 
were succeeded by a great number of other men, the Com- 
munions‘lasting nearly three quarters of an hour. The women 
had made their Communions at an earlier hour. 

During the Mass of the Presanctified on Good Friday, the 
priest washed the feet of some old men, and then came the 
Adoration of the Cross. Only men seemed allowed to kiss 
the Cross, and only a certain number of these. This may 
easily be seen to be a necessary limitation, for otherwise the 
Adoration would last throughout the day. 

In the afternoon on Maundy Thursday and Good Friday, 
and again late in the evenings, were processions through the 
streets, carrying large figures of our Lord, our Blessed Lady, 
St. Mary Magdalene, and St. John. On Good Friday morning 
our Lord was carrying His Cross, in the afternoon it was the 
Crucifix, the Cross twined with real Passion flower; and late 
in the evening was the last, called the Procession of the 
Entombment, a bier of richly chased silver, cushioned with 
white satin, gold-embroidered, on which was carried, wrapped 
for burial, the figure of our Lord. All the statues were richly 
dressed in silks and velvets, which though grotesquely incon- 
gruous to our eyes, show at least the devotion of the people, 
who give their money, often their jewels, and their work, to do 
honour to those represented. Our Lord carrying the Cross 
was clothed in rich purple velvet covered with gold embroidery, 
and our Lady was in black velvet with a long train. A military 
band followed, playing at times, at times walking silently or 
with a muffled drum alone sounding. The Confraternity of the 
Blessed Sacrament walked first, and the procession was flanked 
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in its whole length by crowds of men, while the rear was 
brought up by a vast crowd of women, the peasants with their 
heads covered by gay silk handkerchiefs, the better class with 
the black lace mantilla. Around the figure of our Lord always 
walked a small number of soldiers with reversed muskets. 

A procession of the Blessed Sacrament before High Mass 
on Easter Sunday ushered in that beautiful day. Alas! will 
our dear England ever again be so united, that her people can 
join with one heart and one mind in all these outward mani- 
festations which seem so natural and beautiful an expression 
of faith? 

An account of two long days’ rides must end this little 
sketch of our winter in Teneriffe, and this will give a little more 
idea of the natural scenery. One was up to the Caiiadas. 
The Cajiadas is an old crater, at an elevation of about 7,500 feet, 
of which the greater part of the walls have been carried away 
by successive floods of lava. From the centre rises the Peak, 
with its further height of 4,698 feet. 

Our little line of mules filed off early in the morning of 
a February day, headed by a baggage-mule carrying wraps, 
camera, luncheon, and food for animals and men. The guide, 
Lorenzo, a splendid fellow, looking fully forty-five years old, 
but stronger and more active than any of the younger men, is 
perfection as a guide, always alert and careful, and full of the 
courteous grace of manner so peculiar to the Spaniards. 

A long scrambling ride of some four hours took us first by 
rocky paths through the lower cultivated country and little 
scattered villages. Then the cultivation was left behind, and 
bushes of heath took its place, while chesnut woods clothed the 
steep mountain side, on our level, though we did not pass through 
them. These were succeeded by pines, and the heath by 
retama, the strange, stiff-branched kind of broom, which is said 
to grow only on the Cajfiadas, and at equal heights round about. 
The refama bears a white blossom later in the spring, and is 
so productive of honey that bee-hives are brought up for the 
bees to pass the summer among its flowers. At this time, 
however, there were only the stiff green branches, which rattled 
like bones in the wind. Then patches of snow appeared, hiding 
in nooks from the hot sun, and here we dismounted and rested 
ourselves and our animals, perched about among the boulders, 
and put our bottles in the snow to cool for lunch. Most of us 
suffered more or less here from headache, the effect of the 
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sudden mounting from the sea level into the rarified air of 
7,000 feet. 

Then on again till the Cafiadas was reached—a strange, 
wild amphitheatre of yellow powdered pumice-stone, walled in 
on one side by the last remaining fortaleza, dotted over with 
stark bushes of vefama,; and, gleaming huge and beautiful in 
the midst, the snow-covered Peak. We had watched it all the 
winter from below, and had grown to love it in its varying 
humours of storm and sunshine, now wrapping itself round with 
cloud, now throwing all clouds away at sunset, and glowing in 
gold and pink, to fade soon into a ghostly paleness as the night 
set the stars around it. It seemed like an old friend opening 
himself for a closer knowledge, and we fain would have stayed 
longer. But the long five hours of return were before us, and 
unwillingly we turned away to get on the long ridge which 
bounds the west side of the Vale of Orotava. Approaching the 
edge of this we came on the most beautiful scene of our day’s 
ride. The ridge is there about 7,000 feet high, and falls precipi- 
tously down to the valley for about 5,000 feet, where the country 
lay with its tiny white dots of villages below. Between, and 
far beneath us, was a gleaming bed of clouds, all sunlit, hiding 
portions of the land and casting purple shadows on the rest. 
Against this cloud rose the close foreground of rocky boulders 
and the retama bushes ; while below, hovering above the clouds, 
were two or three kites and falcons, wheeling slowly in great 
circles, watching the mountain sides for prey, and sometimes 
one would drop like a bullet, to soar up again with faint, far-off 
sounding cries which alone broke the stillness. The wind had 
dropped too, so that even the rattling bones of the vetama were 
silent. On, down and down scrambled our mules again, till at 
last the valley was reached, and very tired we were as we 
arrived at home once more at about six o’clock, after an eleven 
hours’ ride. 

Another long mountain ride was from Giiimar, over the 
Pass back to Orotava. We had spent a week at Giiimar, a 
little village lying high upon the southern side of the island’s 
“backbone.” A carriage-road leads to it by a long circuit, 
crossing the ridge at Laguna, and returning along the south 
side. The mule-path over the Pass is of course much shorter 
in distance, and we returned that way. From Giiimar we 
had made many beautiful rides up the different Barrancos, 
or mountain gorges, each of which has its own distinctive 
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character ; one clothed with a marvellous variety of shrubs and 
trees, moist and verdant, which, were it not for the great height 
of its mountain sides, might be a bit of Devonshire; others, 
still more precipitous, with towering peaks, shutting out all but 
a narrow rift of sky, growing only a few pines and a multitude 
of ferns. 

Near the upper end of one of these gorges, far away from 
the nearest dwellings, is a little shrine, set in a natural cavern 
of the rock, and dedicated to St. Augustine. Before this solitary 
little shrine a lamp is kept always burning, night and day, the 
whole year round. 

On the day of our ride over the Pass, we started early to 
go up to the crater of the last eruption of 1704. We had no 
intention of doing more than this, and it was only when we 
came near the crater, and found ourselves not far from the 
top of the Pass, it was suddenly proposed that instead of 
returning to Giiimar, we should go on over the Pass and so 
home to Orotava. The proposal was greeted with general 
acclamation. But our belongings were lying in our rooms at 
Giiimar, not thinking of being packed, and our bill was unpaid. 
What was to be done? We dismounted and sat down to 
consider, with the result that a note was written on the border 
of a newspaper, folded into a slip, put into a tumbler, and a 
napkin fastened over the whole. The note was to beg for our 
things to be sent after us, and to assure our hostess that our 
bill should be paid by post. The queer looking letter was 
sent back by one of our mule men, while we turned our faces 
upwards again, to breast the last mile to the top. It was a 
fearfully steep scramble, partly through pine woods, whose 
rugged floor is carpeted with slippery pine needles, partly over 
the bed of the lava, which lies like a mighty river, whose waves 
have, by sudden magic, hardened into rock. At last the top 
was reached, when a glorious panorama lay before, behind, and 
all around us. 

On the south, the way we had come, lay the wide stretch 
of sea, its horizon looking quite in the wrong place, it was so 
high. Below it, about eighty miles away was Gran Canaria, 
its rocky outline scarcely asserting itself enough to be dis- 
tinguished from a cloud. Looking north, on the other side, 
was our dear Vale of Orotava, all its well-known features 
sinking to infinitesimal size, as it lay simmering in the afternoon 
sunshine. Seventy miles away, and almost lost in the golden 
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glow of the sun, was the island of La Palma. On our right 
and left were the higher ridges of the great mountain chain, 
snow lying on them a very little above us, while between them 
wild locks of cloud were blowing up, caught before they reached 
us by back currents of air, which tossed them aloft and drove 
them back in fantastic dances. The responsible member of our 
party, in anxiety lest the ride over the Pass should be too 
much for the delicate ones, had been silently commending the 
journey to the special care of our Blessed Mother, and now 
as these threatening clouds, holding wet and cold in their long 
arms, were kept at bay, while the sun tempered the cold of 
the heights, it was gratefully felt that all would be well. Under 
the shelter of a bush a hasty luncheon was eaten, and then the 
descent began, so precipitous at first that we preferred trusting 
to our feet. Remounting after a while, the path still nothing 
but a sort of staircase of lava boulders, we passed the region 
of heaths growing up to our saddle-bows, then the chesnut 
woods of the middle heights, with violets hiding at their roots, 
and so down into the valley, reaching home just as dusk was 
gathering, tired, but rejoicing. 

And now at the end of this little talk about our happy 
winter, are given in full some notes written for us by an English 
Catholic resident. They give much which a temporary visitor 
cannot know, especially of the lives and work of the priesthood, 
and the state of religion in the country, and this we think 
will be of interest, especially as a false impression as to these 
being in an unhappily low condition seems to obtain a good 
deal in England. 

“Remarking,” says our informant, “as I have done to several 
of the priests here on the devotion of the poor, they have 
answered, ‘ That is what we owe to the Jesuits;’ and going on to 
regret they had not returned to take up a mission, one of these 
priests continued: ‘Before the Jesuits came, Jansenism, with all 
its attendant evils, had crept in and established hold on our 
people. When the Jesuits had come, their zeal and good works 
kindled faith to a new life, and now the devotion of the poor, 
their fervent faith, and frequent Communions, we owe to the 
influence of these holy Fathers.’ It is not the case in Teneriffe, 
as is said to be the case in some Catholic countries, that the 
generality of the people make only one Communion in the year. 
This may be so in some outlying distant districts, but is rare 
even there. In Orotava at least most of the poor will go to 
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confession every three months, whilst many belong to the 
Apostleship of Prayer, and make their monthly Communion. 
At the Church of the Immaculate Conception, in the Villa of 
Orotava, on the Sunday within the feast, it is the custom to 
have a General Communion of all the faithful, and any who 
have been so fortunate as to witness that most impressive 
spectacle will not be likely to forget it. We saw it first on the 
12th of December, 1890. It was held that day in connection 
with a pilgrimage to Lourdes, for which special Indulgences 
were granted. One of the priests at San Juan, the church of 
the upper town, told me how all the previous Saturday he had 
been in his confessional from after Mass until nearly midnight, 
when he was able to go home to have some food, and a few 
hours short rest before an early four o’clock Mass. The two 
priests attached to the Church of the Immaculate Conception 
were working equally hard for two days before, and on this 
occasion they were allowed some help from Laguna. All the 
time of Advent is one of severe work for our always heavily 
burdened priests. Beside the work of the confessional, there 
is during this month in one of the churches a Mass—very well 
attended—at four o’clock in the morning, called the W7sa de la 
luz, on the feast of the Immaculate Conception. 

“This year we went to Laguna with one of the priests 
from Orotava, who was to preach there. He had of course said 
his four o’clock Mass when we started from Orotava at six in 
the morning. Arrived at Laguna, he went straight to church. 
Mass, begun at eleven, with the sermon and the procession 
round the church, was not over until half-past one. At half-past 
four began a procession through the streets in which he had to 
bear the principal part, which was not over until half-past seven, 
at which time he joined our party at the hotel, and after 
snatching a hasty dinner, we started for home, arriving as the 
clocks were striking twelve. Next morning our friend was up 
to say his Mass at four o’clock. 

“ The Villa of Orotava has eight thousand inhabitants, and 
there is a large and mountainous district included in the parish, 
so that, work as hard as they will, the priests often feel that 
much remains to be done that they would give their lives to do. 
Their great expression of gratitude is that their people are so 
good, and so devout, and that the faults they have are for the 
most part, in comparison with other places, on the surface. In 
the mountains there are of course some whom it is difficult to 
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reach. Since the revolution, when the Church was despoiled, 
she has been left poor and undermanned. In old times the 
parishes were supported and aided by the Religious, and all 
over the country may now be seen chapels, for the most part 
desecrated, that used to be regularly served, and now, at least, 
have their yearly Mass. The difficulties of a mountainous 
country and a hot climate must not be forgotten in any attempt 
to estimate the work done by our priests. 

“Well we remember on one occasion the mother of one of 
‘them, in answer to a remark on the immense amount of work 
‘done and to be done, saying with tears springing to her eyes, 
that her son was killing himself, for human nature could not 
endure such hardships as fell to his daily lot. ‘Take to-day for 
an instance,’ she said, and went on to tell us how that 
morning. being a fiesta, the procession after High Mass had not 
een over until one o'clock. Her son had been called away 
immediately on his return to the house on business connected 
with the church, and at this moment even (five o’clock in the 
afternoon) a sick-call had come from an outlying district three 
miles distant. ‘Would he ride?’ we asked. The answer was, 
‘No, when he had to carry the Blessed Sacrament he 
thought it wrong to ride, for fear of some accident along these 
precipitous mountain roads. ‘I ‘have sent a servant to the 
church with some food for him,’ she continued, ‘for he has had 
nothing all day; but I know he is sure to be away before it 
comes, and on his return he will be only in time for the Rosary 
at nine o’clock, and when he will have any food God only 
knows.’ This is only one of many such stories we have heard, 
recalling the times of St. Francis Xavier more than anything 
else. 

“The poor here are often as inconsiderate as they are at 
home in sending a sick-call at a late hour. All the family in 
the daytime are scattered at their work, and would think them- 
selves wanting in respect were any to be absent. This feeling, 
however just in itself, in practice of course entails extra work on 
the priests. We well remember at Laguna, where we had gone 
one summer, the frequent sick-calls, especially to the mountains, 
the young priest had in whose house we lived. He let his 
house, though comparatively well off, to have more money to 
spend amongst his poor, retaining a room in the house for 
himself on the ground-floor, with a door opening on the street, 
so that he could be called at any hour without disturbing his 
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tenants. His mother had a house opposite, where he had his 
meals, such as he would make. 

“Living in the same house, we could not fail to see much 
of his life which was hidden from others. The outside world 
would be inclined to smile at a childlike simplicity of nature 
that characterized him, as it does many other priests of this 
country. It was a time of great sickness, both in the town and 
in the country districts. This young priest had a large country 
district to attend to, and the parish priest being old and not 
over active, the work fell mostly on his shoulders. We were 
six weeks in his house, and this was the sort of work he had 
during this time. On Saturday and Sunday, and sometimes on 
fiesta mornings, he was in his confessional from early morning 
until his nine o’clock Mass, the close proximity of the penitent, 
generally of the poorest class, making this peculiarly trying to 
a sensitive nature. On Sundays it was generally so late before 
he could have food, that it did not seem worth while to have 
more than a cup of coffee or chocolate until the family dinner 
came at four o’clock. During this month there were devotions 
every night at a little chapel about two miles out from Laguna 
of Maria de Gracia, the first Christian church ever built in the 
island. Every second week of the month he had to take the 
work there from seven until nine o’clock in the evening. Twice 
we remember his having to go out to the distant country 
on a sick-call immediately on his return. Frequently during 
the first five weeks we were there he was called, generally 
between two or three o'clock in the morning, for a sick-call in 
the mountains, and hastening off, returned after a long rough 
ride only in time for Mass, and sometimes later. 

“ Shortly before his sudden sickness and death, when dining 
with us, he was laughing gently over the eccentricities of his 
people. ‘No, he did not feel hungry, he could not eat much 
dinner.’ A young couple had called him up at four o’clock in 
the morning to marry them. The bridegroom gained sixpence 
a day as a carpenter, the bride threepence a day as a dress- 
maker’s apprentice. They could only afford one day’s holiday 
in their lives, so they wished to have that little long. He had 
kept them waiting half an hour, but half an hour only, and after 
that the rest of his day had been full of work. He had had a 
cup of chocolate after Mass, and this was all until our evening 
dinner at seven o’clock. We have dwelt thus long on this young 
priest as he was of English descent on his father’s side, and 
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was educated at Stonyhurst, where he may still be remembered. 
Had he lived six months longer, it was his intention to enter 
the Novitiate of the Jesuits in England. 

“Laguna is the Cathedral town, and has of course more 
resident priests than are to be found elsewhere in the island. 
This appears to be a great stumbling-block and rock of offence 
to Protestants, and often have our hearts boiled at hearing when 
there the sneering comments or open abuse of our tourist 
fellow-countrymen at the ‘lazy Spanish priests.’ It is quite 


* sufficient to see one of them with a cigar perhaps (for 


some smoke) in his hour of relaxation, which is at a fixed 
time of the afternoon, to excite contempt or invective. It is 
strange to see here, as at home, how prejudice and ignorance, 
even amongst the best of the Protestants, seem to lead to 
perversion of the truth. It has been said to me by several of 
these, speaking in absolute good faith, ‘ How strange and sad it 
is that so many children are unbaptized here because the 
parents are too poor to pay the priest his fees.’ The truth is, on 
the contrary, that the priest out of his small means often gives 
an alms to the parents who bring a child to be baptized. We 
know at least one instance where the priest, even in the case of 
those who could afford to make a proper offering, handed all he 
received at once to the badly-paid officials of the church. It 
was useless to say this to prejudiced persons, and also that as it 
happened, there were only two children unbaptized in the whole 
valley—one because the parents objected, and one because the 
father insisted on naming a Freemason and freethinker as the 
godfather of his child. In the last case the Bishop settled 
the difficulty, and when he was at Orotava last spring, he 
baptized the child himself, and won over the father. It was a 
misfortune for Teneriffe that for six years it had no Bishop, the 
Government, we understand, always objecting to the Holy 
Father’s nomination. Three years ago this state of things was 
happily brought to an end, and we are thankful to have the 
blessing of a most excellent, energetic, and beloved Bishop.” 
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INTERDEPENDENCE, solidarity, as it is called, reciprocity, inter- 
communion, is of the very essence of Christianity. It is in 
virtue of this unselfish, all-embracing charity, that we live for 
one another, help one another, bear one another’s burdens, 
suffer for one another, even as Christ did for us, for we are 
all one in Him. Interchange of good offices comes natural 
to man, who is pre-eminently a social being ; and in the great 
Empire that filled the world when Christ came on earth, this 
principle had attained the rank of an extensive, firmly estab- 
lished and immemorial institution. It is natural for the weak 
to look for relief from the strong, the poor from the rich; 
but under the Romans this mutual beneficiary relation was 
authorized and regulated by the laws of patronage. The 
humiliores were taught to look up to their patronus. Any 
Roman citizen who wanted protection might attach himself 
to a patron, of whom he would henceforward be called the 
client. Even strangers who had fled or been banished from 
their country, and had taken refuge in Rome, might there 
choose a patron, to the body of whose clients they would 
henceforth attach themselves. This system of clientship 
is found to exist at Rome as far back as the records of its 
history extend. A client was one who obtained favour, and 
whose own deficiencies were supplied, on account of, and by 
an application to him of, the merits of his patron. 

So Christians have ever believed and taught that they could 
succour one another, not in outward deed only, but by all the 
good offices of the spiritual world, by praying for one another, 
by suffering for one another, by performing for the benefit 
of others penitential labours and every good work.’ 

1 We find this doctrine insisted upon by orthodox Protestant writers. ‘Of 
the sacrifice which Christ offered for man’s guilt, the essence was its vicarious- 
ness.” (Lux Mundi, p. 303. Tenth Edit.) ‘‘At the root of all morality lies 


the power of self-sacrifice, which is nothing but the impulse of love to make 
a vicarious offering for its fellows.” (Zé¢d. p. 304.) ‘*By new birth and spiritual 
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Now this principle lies at the root of that power of the 
Church which is implied in the granting of what is commonly 
called an Indulgence. By this exercise of clemency towards 
sinners on the part of God, a communication is opened up and 
set in action between soul and soul, and the pious efforts of 
the faithful to succour one another are regulated, directed and 
applied, their accumulated deserts being thus made to flow 
with an even stream into the souls of those who most require 
their aid, provided always that these last take sufficient pains 
to earn these benefits and thereby appropriate them to them- 
selves. 

If there was not some spiritual and supernatural way of 
repaying in the souls of the givers the benefits they had con- 
ferred by deeds done in the flesh, St. Paul would not have told 
the faithful dispersed throughout the world, when he solicited 
of them alms for their poor brethren in Jerusalem, that these 
latter would make all up to them again in prayers and good 
works: “That their abundance may supply your want, that 
there may be an equality.”! If Christians could not help one 
another by some sort of vicarious agency, St. Paul would not 
have spoken of their being “baptized for the dead,”? whatever 
may be the meaning attached to these words ;* and if the 
practice had not been a common one, St. Paul could not have 
adduced it as an argument for the resurrection: “If the dead 
rise not again at all, why are they then baptized for them?”¢ 
We know from Holy Scripture that once God was willing to 
spare His people for the sake of ten just men, if so many could 
be found among them. Elsewhere He said, “I will protect 
this city, and will save it for My own sake, and for David, 
My servant’s sake.”® And again of Jerusalem the Lord said 
to Jeremias: “If you can find a man that executeth judgment 
and seeketh faith, I will be merciful unto it.”"® And so when 
prayers and sacrifices were offered for his three friends by Job, 
“the Lord accepted the face of Job, the Lord also was turned 





union, our life is of the same piece with the life of Jesus. Thus God accepts us, deals 
with us ‘in the beloved,’ rating us at something of His value, imputing to us His 
merits, because in fact, except we be reprobates, He Himself is the most powerful 
and real force at work in us.” (Gore, Bampton Lectures, 1891, p. 224.) 

1 2 Cor. viii. 14. 3 3 Cor. xv. 29. 

7 Our Lord Himself calls His sufferings on the Cross a daptism: ‘Can you 
drink of the chalice that I drink of, or be baptized with the baptism wherewith 
I am baptized?” (St. Mark x. 38.) ‘‘I have a baptism wherewith I am to be 
baptized, and how am I straitened till it be accomplished?” (St. Luke xii. 50.) 

* s Cor. xv. 29. 5 4 Kings xix. 34. 6 Jerem. v. I. 
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at the penance of Job.”! Thus, then, perhaps, the first Christians 
wished by a laborious baptism of prayers and penitential self- 
inflictions offered in suffrage for the faithful departed, or under- 
gone for sinners spiritually dead, to turn away God's wrath, 
and raise them to life again. 

Anyhow, it was by such acts and practices that the first 
Christians gave significance, life, and reality, to their belief in 
the communion of the saints. They felt themselves to be 
all one in Christ. Thus St. Ambrose says, in explaining these 
words of the Psalmist, “I am a partaker with all them that 
fear Thee”:? “As we call each member a partaker of the whole 
body, so are we conjoined to all those who fear God, so that 
no one may say to another, You are not of my body, ... you 
are not necessary to me; he is a partaker of the body of Christ, 
which is the Church.” 8 

If any one sinned, his sin did injury not to himself alone, 
but to the whole Church; hence the system of public penance 
for the purpose of expiating before the people the evil that 
had injured not only the doer but them. If any one did a 
good work, he gained merit not for himself alone, but for the 
whole Church: hence the possibility of Indulgences. To deny 
the possibility of this communication between soul and soul, 
of this spiritual bartering of loss and gain, of this transference 
of deserts from man to man, is to ignore the whole disciplinary 
system of the first ages of Christianity. Eliminate this idea, 
this sentiment of solidarity and of vicarious endurance amongst 
men, and you render all life barren of fruit and beauty. For 
if you take away this idea of intimate union between men, 
you deprive family life of the depth and reality of feeling which 
makes the mother suffer for her children, and the father toil 
for wife and home. And in so doing you banish from earth 
all that is most noble and beautiful and heroic in the multiplied 
relations of men with one another, and for evermore bid adieu 
to the charm of disinterested friendship, to the grace of purest 
chivalry, and to all that is noble and generous in patriotism. 

The Catholic Church has always maintained that, differently 
from Baptism, when sins are forgiven in the Sacrament of 
Penance, a certain amount of temporal punishment is still 
due, in order to cancel which public penances used to be 
imposed. In other words, Christ does not do for us again 


1 Job xiii. 9, 10. 2 Psalm cxviii. 63. 
3 Opera, Edit. Ballerini, Milan, 1877, in folio, vol. ii. col. 563. 
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what He did once for all in Baptism, viz., forgive us our sins 
in such a way that no penalty remains. From the recorded 
action of St. Paul in the case of the incestuous Corinthian, 
we must perforce gather that the Church has always believed 
herself capable of increasing or lessening those penances, of 
binding or loosing, or even of wholly dispensing with, or 
remitting them, if sufficient reason could be alleged. Now 
one way of obtaining remission of the debt of temporal punish- 
ment due to sins forgiven and absolved after confession in 
the sacred tribunal of Penance, and of obtaining re-instatement 
in the Church’s communion, was for sinners and_penitents 
to beg the martyrs by virtue of their sufferings to intercede 
for them with their Bishops to that effect. That the faithful 
used to beg the martyrs to thus apply to them some portion 
of their deserts before God, in so far as they were expiatory 
or satisfactory for others, is borne ample witness to by Tertullian 
in the book he wrote while yet a Catholic, A.D. 197, in the form 
of an address to the martyrs who were about to suffer in the 
then threatening persecution of Severus! Afterwards, when 
he had become a Montanist, he bears further witness to the 
Catholic practice, so notorious at that time, by inveighing 
against it in the book he wrote, De Pudicitia,? A.D. 203. 

In those days of pristine fervour, when many years of 
heavy penance were exacted for great sins, it was the custom 
of the Chief Pastors of the Church to curtail those penances, 
or commute great ones for lesser, if sufficient reason could be 
urged, as for instance if the penitent had displayed extraordinary 
sorrow for his sins; and this custom became quite common 
when a persecution of the faithful was on the point of breaking 
out. Now this remission of some of the temporal punishment 
due to sins for which sacramental absolution had already been 
received, is what we now call an Indulgence. That particular 
name was not then in use, but the practice cannot be doubted. 


2 “Quam pacem quidam in ecclesia non habentes a martyribus in carcere exorare 
consueverunt. Et ideo eam propterea in vobis habere et fovere et custodire debetis, 
ut, si forte, et aliis praestare possitis.” (4d Martyres, c. i. Tert. Opera, Edit. Oehler, 
Lipsiz, 1854, in 8vo, p. 2.) 

2 “Ecclesia quidem delicta donabit... at tu jam et in martyres tuos hanc 
effundis potestatem . . . statim ambiunt moechi, statim adeunt fornicatores, jam 
preces circumsonant, jam lacrimz circumstagnant maculati cujusque. . . . Quis 
permittit homini donare qu Deo reservanda sunt? Sufficiat martyri propria delicta 
purgare.” (De Pudicitia, c. 22. Opera, Edit. Reifferscheid et Wissowa, Vienna, 1890, 
in 8vo, pp. 271, 272.) The texts I have taken from the latest German editions ; for 
the dates of each work see the dissertation prefixed to Migne’s Edition of Tertullian. 
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During the stormy days of St. Cyprian, in the middle of the 
third century, this dispensing discipline was in full vigour, as 
may be seen from several of his letters. Nay, St. Cyprian had 
even to restrain the too great ease with which the imprisoned 
confessors were wont to grant by letter, or /de/lus, as it was 
called, claims to the indulgence of reception into the Church’s 
communion, a favour which implied the remission of all canonical 
penance, and the consequent remission of all debt of punish- 
ment due in this life or in the next, for otherwise the penitent 
would be in a worse plight than before. To quote the words 
of a recent severely critical author! of deservedly high repute : 


A toutes les époques, l’Eglise avait reconnu aux confesseurs un 
pouvoir d’intercession: dés le temps de Tertullien, ceux qui avaient 
eu le malheur de faillir les prenaient pour médiateurs. (Tert. Ad 
Mart.1; De Pudicitia, 22.) Le méme fait se produisit en Egypte et 
en Asie, pendant la persécution de Déce. (Eustbe, /7ist. Eccles. iv. 42 ; 
Passio S. Pionit, dans les Acta Sanctorum, février, t. 1. p. 44.) Mais 
4 Carthage, on semble l’avoir érigé en systeme. Les tombés allaient 
en foule visiter les confesseurs dans les prisons, pleuraient 4 leurs pieds, 
les entouraient de soins, les accablaient de compliments, et revenaient 
aprés avoir obtenu des billets, dans les quels la paix leur était donnée. 
(St. Cyprien, Zf. 10, 14, 16.) 


In a work, Ox Penance, written by St. Ambrose, according 
to the Benedictine Editors, in 384, against the Novatian heretics, 
this great Father and Doctor of the Church makes express 
mention of that superabundant and overflowing meritorious and 
expiatory satisfaction in the Church, which can be granted to 
the needy sinner, who thus shares its efficacy, as the active 
force of the leaven extends to all the parts of the dough with 
which it is mixed.2_ In the same way, St. Augustine says, that 
in the matter of expiatory suffering we all pay what we suffer 
into a common fund, which can be shared alike by all the great 
Christian commonwealth, of which we all form part.® 

1 Paul Allard, Histoire des Persécutions, vol. ii. p. 340. Paris, 1886. 

2 In explaining the words of St. Paul, Zxpurgate vetus fermentum, ut sitis 
nova conspersio, sicut estis azymi, St. Ambrose says: ‘‘Sive quod tota Ecclesia 
suscipiat onus peccatoris, cui compatiendum et fletu, et oratione, et dolore est; et 
quasi fermento ejus se totam conspergat, ut per universos ea que superflua sunt in 
aliquo pcenitentiam agente virilis misericordiz ut compassionis velut collativa quadam 
admixtione purgentur. Sive ut illa mulier Evangelica docet, que typum pretendit 
Ecclesiz, eo quod fermentum abscondat in farina sua, donec fermentatur totum, ut 
mundum omne sumatur.” (Op. cit. De Panitentia, 1. i. c. 15, vol. iv. col. 534.) 


% In commenting on these words of St. Paul, U¢ suppleam que desunt Passionum 
Christi, St. Augustine says: ‘* Tantum pateris, quantum ex passionibus tuis inferen- 
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Indeed, so common did the custom become of having 
recourse to the martyrs for tickets of reprieve from the full 
course of penance imposed for past sins, that it ended in 
becoming an abuse, against which St. Cyprian had to raise his 
pastoral voice. Not only were the /idelli given away indis- 
criminately, but there were not wanting those who trafficked 
with them, and brought them into the market: ///ctte negocia- 
tionts nundinas aucupantur, says St. Cyprian energetically. 
They ought to be given, he says, only to those whose repent- 
ance bore some relation to entire satisfaction: Quorum 
penitentiam satisfactiont proximam conspicitis. 

In a work written in 251, St. Cyprian categorically and 
unmistakeably explains the doctrine of the Catholic Church, 
when he says: “God can mercifully pardon him who repents, 
labours, and prays; He can set down to his account whatever 
the martyrs have asked, and the Bishops have done for such 
persons.” 

When the age of persecutions had passed away, and there 
were no longer confessors languishing in prison, or martyrs 
longing for death, to whom the faithful might have recourse 
for an application to themselves of some portion of their 
expiatory deserts before God, the latter betook themselves to 
those other servants of the Most High, who, in the solitude 
of the Thebaid or in the strict monastic cell, were praying, 
fasting, and crucifying their flesh, in order that they might, 
according to the Apostle’s expression, make up, in so far as 
in them lay, something of what was wanting to the sufferings 


dum erat universe passioni Christi, qui passus est in capite nostro, et patitur in 
membris suis, id est in nobis ipsis. Ad communem hanc quasi rempublicam nostram 
quisque pro modulo nostro exsolvimus quod debemus, et pro possessione virium 
nostrarum quasi canonem passionum inferimus. Pariatoria plenaria passionum 
omnium non erit, nisi quum seculum finitum erit.” (In Psalm Ixi. n. 4, Opera. 
Edit. Migne, tom. iv. col. 731.) 

1 Ep. 10. 

3 “*Quibusdam lapsis pacem dari postulastis. . . . Et lapsis quidem potest in 
hoc venia concedi . . . Audio quibusdam sic libellos fieri ut dicatur communicet tlle 
cum suis quod nunquam omnino a martyribus factum est, ut incerta et czeca petitio 
invidiam nobis postmodum cumulet. Late enim patet quando dicitur z//e cum suts 
et possunt vobis et viceni et triceni et amplius offerri qui propinqui et adfines et 
liberti ac domestici esse adseverentur ejus qui accepit libellum, Ideo peto ut... 
designetis nominatim libello, et sic ad nos . . . litteras dirigatis.” (Zp. 14, a/. 10, 
nn. I, 2, 4, pp. 514—516.) 

* **Potest ille [Deus] indulgentiam dare, sententiam suam_ potest ille 
deflectere. Poenitenti, operanti, roganti potest clementer ignoscere, potest in 
acceptum referre quidquid pro talibus et petierint martyres et fecerint sacerdotes.” 
(De Lapsis, c. 35, Opera, Edit. Hartel in 8vo, Vienna, 1868, p. 263.) 
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of Christ! In the Lives of the Fathers of the Desert, and of 
many of the holy anchorets and monks of all times, we read 
how those living in the world had recourse to them, not only 
that they might obtain the advantage of their intercession 
in prayer before God, but also that some portion of the fruits 
of their self-inflicted penances, and their many good works 
might be made over to their more needy brethren and be 
accepted by God in satisfaction for their sins.” 

In these latter cases, however, it must be distinctly under- 
stood, there was no question of an Indulgence. An Indulgence 
can be granted only by the intervention of the power of the 
keys, only by the instrumentality of the Church’s duly appointed 
ministers, who are the ordained dispensers of the mysteries of 
Christ, and of the treasures of His grace.* The faithful, in 
betaking themselves to these servants of God, obtained some- 
thing less than an Indulgence; they would have obtained 
something more, and obtained it more surely, as regards personal 
application to themselves, had they conformed to the conditions 
set for the purpose by the Church’s ordinance, and presented 
such a purified state of soul as would render the exercise of 
her gracious dispensation operative. But what they did obtain 
was a largesse, as we may call it, out of the same store of 
superabundant meritorious expiation from which the Church 
granted her regular, formal Indulgences, and the very fact of 
the Christian people of all times having had recourse to such 
merits, and having expected their application to themselves, 
is a proof of the traditional belief in the existence of such a 
treasure of graces and merits, out of which it was possible for 
them to receive relief. 

So deeply and generally was the belief impressed upon the 
minds and hearts of the faithful that they could thus obtain 
aid for the remission of the debt of punishment due to their 
sins, by the vicarious agency and self-sacrificing oblation of 
others, that, as in the case of the like recourse made to the 

1 «Who now rejoice in my sufferings for you, and fill up those things that are 
wanting of the sufferings of Christ, in my flesh for His body, which is the Church.” 
{Coloss. i. 24.) 

2 Witness the hermits SS. Abraham and Ephrem Syrus (in the first half of the 
fourth century), promising to take upon themselves the sins of the penitent Mary, 
and to do penance for her. 

* 3 Cor. iv. 1. 

* God “hath blessed us with all spiritual blessings in heavenly things in Christ ” 
(Ephes. i. 3), “that He might show in the ages to come the abundant riches of His 
grace, in goodness upon us in Christ Jesus,” (Ephes. ii. 7.) 
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martyrs, the practice of applying to them became systematized 

and regulated by ecclesiastical regulations. The name itself 
under which this charitable intercommunion and participation 
of prayers, good works, and penances became known, bore 
striking witness to the current belief. I refer to the early 
medizval prayer-guilds, or associations for mutually beneficial 
prayer, penance, and oblation. 

The specific name under which this spiritual confederation 
between pious persons and religious communities became known, 
was gradually wrought out and determined, according as the 
institution assumed a more formal and binding form. At first 
it was simply called amicitia, caritas, familiaritas, these two 
latter words being used by St. Boniface in the early part of the 
eighth century, who also in his letters adopts the names soczetas 
Jraterna and sodalitas. Venerable Bede had already before 
this time made use for the purpose of the word communtio, and 
Alcuin in his letters uses for the same purpose the expression 
pacta caritatis, fraternitas, and often familiaritas. After the 
tenth century, however, through the influence of the famous 
Abbey of Cluny, /raternitas became the word generally adopted. 

On a parchment roll of the eighth century we have the title 
of such a prayer-guild called Judiculus de consortio; and the 
word consortium is used in the. same connection by Alcuin. 
At St. Gall, A.D. 800, we read the word conventio, and in 950, 
consortium ; and in other monasteries, fedus, as at Ferriéres 
in 849,.and at Flavigny in 894, Alcuin having already used 
the expression facta caritatis; and when he was admitted 
into brotherhood by the Synod of Frankfort, in 794, the words 
used to express his admission were, Jz suo consortio sive 
orationibus, The word consortium, however, seems confined to 
Germany and Burgundy, while societas became the official term 
made use of in many congregations of England, France, and 
Italy.? 

Venerable Bede begged of the monastic family of Lindis- 
farne that he might become a member of their community, 
their familiar ; Familiaris vester.... Utin albo vestre sancte 
congregationis meum nunc quogue nomen apponeret vernacula ; 
and Alcuin often begs admission into the brotherhood in these 


1 For most of my particulars regarding these monastic confraternities I am 
indebted to the monograph of my indefatigable friend, Dr. Ebner, Die Alosterlichen 
Gebets- Verbriiderungen bis zum Ausgange des harolingischen Zeitalters. (Regensburg, 


3890.) 
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words: Ut unus merear esse vestrum in caritatis communione. 
When Alcuin wrote, in 786, to Felix the Bishop of Urgel, in 
Spain, he said: .Obsecro ut me in fraterno amore accipiatis in 
communionem orationum vestrarum. In writing to the twin 
Abbeys of Wearmouth and Jarrow, he reminds the monks of 
the formal privilege of brotherhood they had, granted him: 
Familiaritatem quam perdonastis mihi. a 

By the eleventh century, the words farticipatio' and parti- 
ci~ium came into use, and these expressions, together with 
those of denefictum® spirituale et corporale, served still further 
to bring into full light the prevailing belief that the affiliated 
members became partakers of the benefit of the spiritual and 
corporal good works of those with whom they were united by 
ties of brotherhood. The word denxefictum denotes expressly 
the meritorious and expiatory efficacy of the good works of 
the monastic brotherhood, the obtaining of which was so much 
coveted by those outside, who eagerly sought a right and claim 
to share it. 

The first example of a special book, called the Lzdber 
Confraternttatum, being set aside for the enrolment of the 
associated members or confederated abbeys, was at St. Gall, 
during the lifetime of Abbot Werdo, between 786 and 812. 
In this book, published by Piper in the A/onumenta Germanica, 
the first entry is that of Reichenau in 800; and other entries 
followed about 815, between 819 and 820, in 839, about 880, and 
in 885. As each abbey was followed by a list of the names of 
all its members, arranged in richly ornamented columns, sur- 
mounted by arcades, the book was soon full, and another had 
to be begun before the end of the tenth century. 

The Liber Confraternitatum of Reichenau was begun in 


1 Participatio is used at Cluny (cé7ca 1072—1088, and in 1277), Bourges (1164), 
Citeaux (1216), by the Cistercian Order (1228 and 1237), by the Friars Preachers 
(1282), at St. Pélten (1294), Ebersberg (1300), Weltenburg (1306), Mederaltach 
(1312), Deutschorden (1319), Seligenporten (1326), Montefano (1347), Evesham 
(1400), Wisby in Denmark (1404), Stuttgart (1491). (Ebner, p. 8.) 

2 Beneficium spirituale is spoken of at Dalon (1190), Langres (c?vva 1204), 
St. Paul in Lavantthale (1305), in the Chapter-book of Tegernsee (about 1450). 
Beneficium loct, at Jouin-de-Marne (about the middle of eleventh century), at 
Vendéme (1080), Le Mans (1097), Pontefract (eleventh and twelfth centuries), Cluny 
(1111 and 1124), Beaupré (1175), Fontfroid (1189), Ligueux (cévca 1230), Buredo in 
Spain (1225). Instead of denefictum, we find the word denefactum used at Béze in 
the middle of the eleventh century, at Marmoutiers and in the Rules of the Religious 
Orders, as in Lanfranc (eleventh century), the Gilbertines (twelfth century), the 
Augustinian Canons of Montfort, the Templars (established in 1227), the Dominicans 
(thirteenth century), the Cistercians (1250), the Camaldolese (1253). (Ebner, pp. 8, 9.) 
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826, and contained about forty thousand names. By the 
middle of the ninth century, its register contained the names of 
more than a hundred confederated abbeys, cathedrals, or colle- 
giate chapters. The brotherhood-book of the neighbouring 
Monastery of Pfeffers, which was drawn up in the form set 
by the two former examples, was begun in 830, and is in- 
corporated with an Evangeliarium. Here, too, as in the St. Gall 
book, the names stand in rows, in a richly decorated design 
formed of pillars and arcades. 

Most touching is it to read in the letters of our fellow- 
countryman, St. Boniface, weighed down as he was by the 
labours and difficulties of his perilous mission to the heathen 
in Friesland and Thuringia, how he turns time after time 
to the peaceful monasteries in the land of his birth, to beg 
the aid of their prayers and a share in their good works. 
Well does he liken himself to a ship on a stormy sea, which 
only the grace of God can bring into the safe harbour of 
salvation. Earnestly does he comfort himself with the words 
of St. James: “Pray one for another that you may be saved: 
for the continual prayer of the just man availeth much.” ? 

As the head of a community of Benedictine missionaries he 
enters into a formal compact with the Bishops and Abbots 
of his native land, binding them to pray for him, as he promises 
to do for them. Shortly before his departure on his apostolic 
course in 718, he entered into a league of prayer with Berhtuald, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and his clergy, which was formally 
renewed in 735, under Archbishop Nothelm; and _ similar 
brotherly ties were formed by St. Boniface and his fellow- 
labourers with the Chapters and monks of Worcester, Win- 
chester, York, &c. On his first journey to Rome, he bound 
himself in the same way with the Roman Church, and in the 
last years of his life with Monte Cassino, begging of Abbot 
Optatus the privileges of the customary soctetas spiritualts, 
promising on his part to send the names of his deceased 
brethren for remembrance in suffrage, and on receipt of their 
respective names to offer prayers and Masses for the deceased 
brethren of Monte Cassino. 

But that something more than remembrance in prayer was 
obtained by these affiliations, we learn expressly from the 
terms of brotherhood entered into between the Abbeys of 
Flavigny and of St. Martin’s at Autun, in 894, where it is 


1 St. James v. 16. 
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declared “that the meaning of this mutual compact was, that 
whatever of prayer, of labour, or of study, as profitable to the 
soul, was offered up for the benefit of the living or the dead, 
should be performed with like devotion for the benefit of all 
the associated brethren.” } 

Ducange, in his Glossary of Medieval Latin, says that, 
besides having other meanings, the word /ratres was applied 
to those affiliated to some church or monastery, and that “they 
were so called because they were admitted to a brotherhood 
or participation of prayers and other spiritual goods, either 
of the monks or of other churches, as also cathedrals, and that 
they consisted of both laymen and ecclesiastics.” 

Thus those who joined in the monastery guild obtained a 
share of the prayers, fastings, alms, and good works of every 
kind practised by the monks. They asked and expected a 
share in their merits. Wulfred, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
wrote, in the beginning of the ninth century: “I beg earnestly 
of the community that they will vouchsafe a remembrance of 
me in all Divine and spiritual goods, and that they will afford as 
much refreshment to my soul by their alms, by their Office in 
choir, and by the celebration of Masses, as they possibly can.”? 

Under Charlemagne, before 800, in a petition to an abbess 
for the usual ties of confraternityship, we read still more expli- 
citly: “That helped in every way by your suffrages, I may 
some day deserve to enter the heavenly country, and joined to 
the angelic choirs I may be made worthy of their blessedness 
by the intercession of your merits for me before God.” 

Hence special fasts were enjoined in monasteries for the 
benefit of all the confederated brethren, Jeyunium juxta constitu- 
tionem nostram, says St. Boniface in his 116th Letter. Kemble, 
in his Codex Diplomaticus Aivi Saxonici, notices the fasting 
prescribed in the donation of Oswulf to Lyminge. 

As soon as the stipulated brotherhood was concluded 


' “ Pacti inter eos foederis heec ratio est, ut quidquid instantiz, laboris, studiique 
salutaris pars quaeque pro suis viventibus vel defunctis insumit, id quoque pari 
devotione pro fratribus hac sibi devotione devinctis exerceas.” (Ducange, sud voce 
** Fraternitas.”’) 

2 «* Ad istam meam familiam flagitabo, ut me cum divinis spiritualibusque bonis 
semper memorare concedant, taleque adjutorium pro refrigerio anime mez in 
eleemosynis salmodiisque (!) ac celebratione Missarum faciant, quale illis videtur, 
quod perficere possint.” (A/onumenta Germanica, Formulx, apud Ebner, p, 85.) 

3 **Quatenus ubique vestris adjutus suffragiis coelestem quandoque merear adire 
patriam angelorumque ccetibus admixtus eorum beatitudine dignus fieri, vestris pro 
me apud Deum intercedentibus meritis.” (Apud Ebner.) 
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between two or more communities, the solemn compact and 
the names attached thereto were read aloud in chapter, and re- 
peated once a year, that it might be recalled to memory. Thus, 
in a brotherhood-book of 894, we read,! “ In order that this bond 
of brotherhood may be the better made known, not only to 
those now living but to posterity, we pray that on the feast of 
the blessed Martin, confessor of Christ, the contents of this 
document may be read aloud every year in your holy assembly.” 
Furthermore, names were duly inscribed in the Sacramentary or 
Canon of the Mass, that the prayers of the priest might be 
daily applied for the spiritual relief of those there represented.” 

When St. Boniface started on his missionary enterprise, we 
read that AElbwald, King of the East Angles, between about 
747 and 749, made brotherhood with him and with his com- 
panions, and engaged on his part that prayers should be offered 
for them all in the several monasteries of his kingdom when 
seven times a day the monks met for Divine Office, arranging 
at the same time how the names of the deceased members 
should be communicated on both sides, according to oppor- 
tunity, when deaths occurred.’ 

Again, King Alhred of Northumberland and his consort, 
Osgeofu, beg Archbishop Lullus of Mentz, about 773, for rites 
of brotherhood, and inform him that they have communicated 
all the names sent by him to the several monasteries of their 
kingdom. In the same way was a compact struck with Arch- 
bishop Lullus by Cynewolf, King of the East Angles, his 
Bishops and nobles. On the visit of Conrad I. to St. Gall in 
913, we read that rising in the morning he asked and obtained 
the usual brotherhood.® 

1 “Utque hec... fraternitas non presentibus solum sed et posteris uberius inno- 
tescat, oramus ut in die festivitatis sacratissimi Martini, confessoris Christi, hujus scripti 
continentia in sacri conventus vestri preesentia per annos singulos recitetur.” (Ebner.) 

2 The Abbot Sigebald writes thus to St. Boniface, about 735: ‘‘Ut tu meus 
esses episcopus cum meo episcopo Daniele” (of Winchester) ; and further: ‘‘ Notum 
sit tibi, quia ex eo tempore nomen tuum adscriptum habuissem, cum Missarum sol- 
lemnia celebrarem, simul cum nominibus episcoporum nostrorum ; et modo non cesso, 
quamdiu subsistam; et si supervixero tibi, cum nomine patris nostris Erconwaldi 
{Bishop of London), tuum adscribo nomen.” ( Zé.) 

3 “* Memoria nominis vestri in septenis monasteriorum nostrorum sinaxibus per- 
petua lege censeri debet. . . . Nomina quoque defunctorum, ... prout opportunitas 
anni exegerit, ex utraque parte adducentur.” (Zd.) 

4 **Fodemque modo et de vobis et de nominibus ad nos delatis . . . et in cunctis 
monasteriis nostris ditionibus subjectis perpetuis litterarum monumentis commendan- 
tur, et orationum subsidiis Deo cotidie presentantur.” (Z2.) 


5 * At rex vesperum et noctem quum egisset hilariter, diluculo conventum fratrum 
petens, omnium votis faventibus fit frater conscriptus.” (7d.) 
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In 950, Kero, Markgraf of the Saxons, came, on his return 
journey from Rome to the tomb of St. Gall, when he made an 
offering of eight pounds of gold, and was admitted by the 
grateful monks to terms of brotherhood. 

In 929, we find Keonwald, Bishop of Worcester, by order of 
King Athelstan, visiting the German monasteries, and laying 
costly gifts on their altars, that he might obtain brotherhood for 
his master and for other devout men and women of his kingdom. 
On the ides of October he arrived at the Abbey of St. Gall, 
where he tarried four days. Here he enjoyed all the rights of 
an inscribed brother, or famzlzaris, and asked for the following 
names to be entered on the books: Rer Anglorum Adalstean, 
Keonwald Episcopus, and several others. By the repeated 
insertion of these particular names in the several brotherhood- 
books of different monasteries, we are enabled to trace the 
course of the good Bishop’s journey, and see how he visited in 
succession Reichenau, Pfeffers, and Merselburg. 

It is interesting for us to notice at what period this 
organized system of confederation in prayer is first observed 
in the Anglo-Saxon monasteries of England, viz., during the 
latter half of the seventh century. This fact is proved by a 
passage of the Venerable Bede, where he describes the 
foundation by Bennet Biscop of the twin monasteries of Wear- 
mouth and Jarrow (between 674 and 682), which were to 
maintain pax et concordia, eadem perpetua familiaritas (a 
phrase of definite meaning in the mouth of Bede, as it was in 
the letters of St. Boniface), which record, taken in conjunction 
with the entries in the Durham “der vite of the names of 
Atta (650), Aésturuini (685), and Bennet Biscop (690), must 
be referred to the regular establishment of an obligatory inter- 
change of intercessory prayer. These commemoration, or 
prayer-guilds, were firmly and generally established in England 
by the end of the seventh century, and thus the institution was 
carried into Germany by the Anglo-Saxon missionaries during 
the eighth century. Some of the compacts struck by St. Boni- 
face have already been noticed. 

Lullus, successor of St. Boniface in the archiepiscopal see 
of Mainz, renewed all the spiritual compacts made by his prede- 
cessor, and bound himself in solemn bonds through a still wider 
confederation of mutual prayer. Thus Archbishop Lullus 
entered into brotherhood with Canterbury in 754, and again in 
761; with Worcester in 754; with Winchester in 754; with 
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York about 773; with Rochester, with Wearmouth, Jarrow, and 
Ripon, and with Abbot Earnwulf and his monks. The other 
Anglo-Saxon missionaries, as Willibrord, Burchard, Willibald, 
and Wunibald, bound themselves in brotherhood with the monas- 
teries of Britain, as well as of the Continent, as for instance, with 
Utrecht and with Luxeuil (?), between 755 and 786 with Fritz- 
lar (?)! about the same time, and with Salzburg. In the Life of 
Wunibald it is said that he joined in brotherhood with Monte 
Cassino in 761, as St. Boniface, his uncle, had done before him. 

So St. Virgilius, Bishop of Salzburg, bound himself in union 
with the monasteries of Bavaria, and with the Monastery of 
Hy, in Scotland, from which the list of abbots up to 767 stands 
enregistered in the /iber vite of St. Peter’s Abbey. From the 
entries of this book it can be shown that Salzburg was at that 
time in alliance of prayer with the five Bavarian bishoprics, 
with sixteen Bavarian monasteries, and with two at a greater 
distance, viz., St. Denis and Elwangen. 

In the western part of the Frankish Empire, Alcuin, who 
died in 804, wielded, as Abbot of Tours, the greatest influence 
in propagating the institution and spreading the network of 
confraternityship. As we learn from his letters, he entered 
into brotherhood with the English churches in 796, with the 
Patriarch George of Jerusalem about 800, with Canterbury in 
801, for a second time with Salzburg in 802, with Montolieu and 
with the Abbot Theotgar and his monks between 796 and 804, 
and with the Bishops of Toledo and Urgel in Spain. 

There was a large Benedictine Abbey on an island of Lake 
Constance, which, at the beginning of the ninth century, is found 
similarly bound in confederation of prayer with some ten other 
abbeys, while the names of their deceased members stretch 
back on the roll of brotherhood right through the eighth 
century. After the time of St. Benedict of Aniane, who died 
in 821, and who exercised so great an influence in renewing 
monastic fervour, we find Reichenau, in 826, bound together with 
some fifty-four monasteries and cathedral chapters ; while later 
on, in the ninth century, we read in its confraternity-books the 
names of living and deceased monks of more than a hundred 
monasteries, viz., fifty-five in Germany and Switzerland, thirty- 
five in France, and nine in Italy—monasteries as far apart as 
Benevento and Rome, Paris and Rouen, Corvey and Verden. 


1 The fact of guildship is certain, but the name of the place cannot be well 
deciphered. 
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The Monastery of St. Gall, on the shores of Lake Constance, 
in Switzerland, is still more celebrated. Its brotherhood-book 
was begun about 810, and shows a muster-roll of twenty-seven 
monasteries bound in spiritual confederation with it, while the 
neighbouring smaller monastery of Pfeffers, in 830, is found 
connected in the same way with ten other monasteries. 

As in the east, so in the west of the Frankish Empire, and in 
Italy, the first half of the ninth century was a period of still 
greater expansion of the systematic establishment of monastic 
confraternities. Under Archbishop Hinckmar, 845—882, Rheims 
is found to be united in formally-established brotherhood with 
the Cathedral and Abbot of St. Martin of Tours, with Metz, 
with Corvey, with St. Denis, with St. Omer, with Arras, with 
the Bishop of Velletri, and with other places; while before 
Hinckmar’s time, Rheims is found connected in similar bonds 
of union with the German Abbey of Hildesheim. So also the 
Abbeys of St. Denis, St. Germain-des-Prés, Le Mans, St. Bertin, 
and St. Amand, Ferriéres, Laon, &c., all had similar reciprocal 
ties of confederation; while the /éder vite of an abbey at 
Brescia shows that it was bound in spiritual compact in the 
ninth and tenth centuries with Reichenau, Murbach, Soissons, 
Leno, Bobbio, San Faustino, and Sant’ Euphemia in Brescia, 
and with many other monasteries. So St. Gall in Switzerland is 
found united in like association with the French Abbeys of 
Tours, Langres, Moléme, Beze, St.Omer, and with several 
Italian abbeys, besides Monte Cassino; while Pfeffers is 
associated with the Chapter of Como and with Livate. The 
Abbeys of St. Denis and of Rheims are found leagued with 
St. Germain-des-Prés as early as 838. Ferriéres was united 
with York in the time of Alcuin, and the compact was formally 
renewed both with the Cathedral and with the Abbey at York 
in 849. 

As a matter of fact, it was the expiatory and intercessory 
power of the prayers and penitential lives of the monks, and 
the prevailing belief of the faithful in the gradual formation by 
their untiring energy of a vast store of merits, to which they 
could obtain access for the relief of their own spiritual wants, 
that formed the great bond of union between men of all con- 
ditions and ages living in the world and the monks, and made 
laymen turn instinctively to the monasteries, in conjunction 
with whose inmates they could best realize what all believers in 
Christ’s Word had ever understood by the communion of the 
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saints. The monks were famous for many things; but what 
has most struck the popular imagination of these latter days 
is their success in such great public works as draining the fens, 
clearing the forests, converting the heathen in unknown and 
distant lands, founding schools, designing and rearing the most 
beautiful churches and conventual buildings. Nor must we 
forget to mention the daily task of the scr¢ptortum, where as 
copyists they preserved from decay and from oblivion the 
precious MS. remains of ancient literature, sacred and profane. 
And when to these achievements we add the part they were 
often called upon to take in public affairs, as councillors of 
their king, as legislators in Parliament, as defenders of the 
freedom of the people, as teachers in schools, or lecturers at 
universities, we may be perhaps forgiven if we are inclined 
to forget their far higher titles to our admiration and gratitude. 

The work which chiefly engaged the attention of the monks, 
the work which formed the great, indispensable, and uninter- 
rupted occupation of their lives, the work for which they were 
specially trained, and to the performance of which every other 
object or duty must be directed, was Prayer. Prayer, with the 
monks, was an all-absorbing duty, to which their whole lives 
were dedicated, so that if they did nothing else they had. 
attended to the “one thing needful.” With them it was a 
familiar institution, a speciality in which by long practice they 
excelled, and its daily course was regulated by an elaborate 
arrangement or succession of psalms, lessons, antiphons, and 
invocations, called the Divine Office, for the solemn and united 
chant of which they met together in choir seven times a day. 
As Peter, the venerable Abbot of Cluny, says, “If a fortress be 
given to us monks, we make of it an oratory. We need not 
sally forth from its walls in order to come to close quarters 
with the enemy, for we learn to repel our ghostly foe with 
spiritual weapons. That which heretofore waged war for the 
devil, now fights for Christ, and what formerly was a den of 
thieves is become a house of prayer.” 

Hence, as Bishop Gibson tells us, “the reason why Church 
lands were exempt from service, seems to be expressed in the 
law of Edward II., Because the prayers of the Church ought to be 
looked on as more effectual than the assistance of the secular arm?” 


1 “Si castrum aliquod monachis detur, jam castrum esse desinit, et esse orato- 
rium incipit,” &c. (Ep. i. 28. Migne, Pat. Lat. clxxxix. 145, 146.) 
2 Camden’s Britannia, Edit. 1722, i. 461. 
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On this principle of the higher and more important call of the 
monks was granted the privilege of Frank-Almoign, the tenure 
by which all religious corporations held their lands, by which 
they were specially exempted from all but spiritual services, as 
prayers for the donors’ souls, hospitality, and the keeping in 
repair of certain public works: “The making of roads and the 
building of bridges being works,” says Mr. Freeman, “ which our 
own forefathers a few centuries back looked on directly as works 
of piety.”! 

Hence, when souls were in distress, when devout men living 
in the world sought for some advance in virtue, when sinners 
who had still some penance to perform sought for help in 
expiation, all turned instinctively to the quiet and prayerful 
cloister of the Cistercian Abbey in the dale, or to the thronging 
Benedictine Minster in the town or on the hill. There men 
sought for suffrage, and for a share in the prayers, good works, 
and penances of the monks; while the latter gave alms, freed 
bondmen, enjoined fasts, and engaged in special prayers and 
labours, with the express intention of benefiting those who had 
recourse to them. This expectation of help to their souls from 
a participation in the deeds of the monks is expressly mentioned 
in countless old deeds and charters, of which two examples may 
here be given from Montalembert. St. Eloysius, in his charter 
of donation to the monks of Solignac (A.D. 631), says: “I, your 
suppliant, in sight of the weight of my sins, and in hope of being 
delivered from them by God, give to you a little thing for a 
great, earth in exchange for Heaven, that which passes away 
for that which is eternal.” The deed of gift from a noble of 
Maine, in favour of Marmoutier, drawn up in 1070, runs thus: 
“T, Gervais, caring for the salvation of my soul, and considering 
that I shall never reach God by my own prayers and fasting, 
have resolved to recommend myself in some way to those who 
night and day serve God by these practices ; so that, thanks to 
their intercession, I may be able to obtain that salvation which 
I of myself am unable to merit.” 

The good works of the monks were not only shared 
during life by those who associated themselves with them for 
the purpose by means of the monastic confraternityship, but 
they were extended to them also when dead. “For instance, 
at the Abbey of Grande-Sauve, in Aquitania, the monks cele- 


1 Sicily, i, 218. 2 Montalembert, Alonks of the West, vol. i. p. 45. 
3 Jbid, vol. vi. p. 22. 
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brated yearly, by solemn services and extraordinary alms, the 
memory of monks or canons affiliated to their association at 
Valenciennes, at Saragossa, at Burgos, at Rome, at Pavia, at 
Corbie, at Aurillac, at Orleans, at Monte Cassino, at Laon, 
at Meaux, at Auchin, even at Lincoln and Bardeney in 
England.”?! 

Pro remedio anime is quite a stereotyped phrase in ancient 
deeds of gifts to religious corporations. Ebner has found 
hundreds of instances from the fifth to the seventh century, 
beginning with one in a Ravenna papyrus, quoted by Maffei, 
Pro remedium [sic] anime mee. Kemble, in his Codex Diploma- 
ticus Aivi Saxonici, gives numerous examples in Anglo-Saxon 
documents from the seventh to the eleventh century. 





While, however, the faithful are found to have had recourse 
through all ages to the prayers, fasts, and penances of the 
monks, in order to obtain some alleviation of the weight of 
penance they themselves owed to God for sin, during the whole 
of this period Indulgences, properly so called, were being 
continually dispensed through the ordinary ministerial agency 
of the Church. Foremost came the Popes, the Stations at 
certain churches in Rome having been indulgenced from a very 
early time, probably by Gregory the Great, the Pope who sent 
Augustine to England. Then there were the Indulgences to 
be gained by a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, Rome, or Compostella ; 
while numerous Indulgences were granted for giving alms to 
churches, monasteries, and the poor. Then, at the time of the 
Crusades, all hurried to gain the Indulgence granted to those 
who took the Cross: /ter tllud pro omni penitentia reputetur— 
“That journey will be reckoned as satisfaction in lieu of all 
other penance,” was the proclamation of Urban II., in the 
assembly at Clermont (A.D. 1095). 


So much, then, as regards the persistent and general belief 
of the undivided Church, from the earliest times up to the 
middle ages. As for its bearing on the doctrine of Indulgences, 
this will be sufficiently made clear, if we establish these three 
things: viz., that the faithful of the Church of Christ have 
always believed (1) in the existence of a store of satisfaction, 
laid up in the Church’s bosom, and there awaiting appro- 


? Montalembert, vol. vi. p. 114. 
2 Istoria diplomatica, apud Ebner, p. 22. 
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priation ; (2) that part of this treasure could be appropriated 
by themselves in order to wipe away the debt of temporal 
punishment due to their sins; (3) that this application, or 
transference of satisfaction, could be made to their souls by 
the due exercise of the legitimate ministry of the Church. If 
these three points can be made good, it is evident that the 
doctrine of Indulgences is part and parcel of the whole deposit 
of faith once delivered to the Church’s custody. The name 
itself we do not require; all we require is the belief in and 
the practice of the thing itself. Just as many facts included 
in the law of gravitation were well known to men before 
Newton came and gathered them all in one under the specific 
name of gravitation; just as the needle turned towards the 
pole before we knew aught of magnetism ; just as Christ was 
believed to be the Son of God before He was declared, in the 
Council of Niczea, to be consubstantial with the Father ; just 
as our Lord was believed to be corporally present in the 
Blessed Eucharist long before the term Transubstantiation was 
introduced to define the manner of that presence; so Indul- 
gences were granted by the power of the keys out of the 
Church’s treasure, even from the time of the Apostles, though 
the particular name for that act is of later creation. 

In inquiring then into the antiquity of Indulgences, we have 
not to seek for the name, for the name did not then convey that 
meaning ; nor is it at all necessary to know wen Indulgences 
first came to be known under that name; all we have to do is 
to ascertain if Indulgences in reality, in their essence, were part 
of the doctrine and practice of the Church—in other words, if 
a remission of temporal punishment due to God’s justice was 
ever granted to penitents, apart from the sacrament, by the 
authority of the Church, in view of the merits of Christ and 
His Saints. If such remission was granted, an Indulgence 
was granted. 


Now the belief of the Church in these three constituent 
elements of Indulgences can easily be shown. First, as regards 
the treasure and merits existing in the Church, the faithful must 
have believed in its existence, or they would not have had 
recourse, as we have seen they did, to the confessors and 
martyrs, and to the monks and holy men of all ages. But, 
in the second place, the faithful as firmly believed that some 
of this treasure could be appropriated to themselves. If not, 
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they would not have applied for it. And indeed, we have only 
to consider the nature and constitution of the Church estab- 
lished by Jesus Christ, in order to understand how natural it 
was that He should have given power to those who believed 
in Him, and were members of His Body, to perform works of 
penance, or to satisfy the debt of temporal punishment due to 
God’s justice, for one another. For what are we told in the 
New Testament? “In one Spirit were we all baptized into 
one body,”! of which the members are many, “yet are one 
body, as also is Christ ;”? “so we being many are one body in 
Christ, and each one members one of another,”*® so that “the 
members might be mutually careful one for another. . . . You 
are the body of Christ, and members of member,’* that “we 
may in all things grow up in Him who is the head, Christ, 
from whom the whole body, compacted and fitly joined 
together, by what every joint supplieth, according to the 
operation in the measure of every part, making increase of 
the body, unto the edifying of itself in charity ;”° “and if one 
member suffer anything, a!l the members suffer with it; or if 
one member glory, all the members rejoice with it.”® Now this 
intimate union, confederation, and solidarity of the members 
requires that what one member can do for another should be 
communicated to that other, by virtue of its having been done 
in the one Body of Christ, in which all share alike, in which all 
are one. Thus is explained the fact and meaning of the 
communion of saints. 

True it is, we must allow, that all merit, properly so called, 
comes from Christ ; He alone, as God-Man, has obtained for us 
forgiveness of our sins, and all the grace we receive. No 
creature, as such, can merit for another; no man deserves to 
be rewarded for the virtuous acts done by another. But the 
members of Christ’s Church, as made one in Him, can satzsfy 
for one another; and inasmuch as the Blessed Virgin, St. John 
the Baptist, all the martyrs, and many holy confessors, whether 
innocent or penitent, have in their lifetime performed more 
penance than was required by God in satisfaction for their own 
sins, to cancel the debt of temporal punishment still owing to 
them, their superabundant satisfaction is laid up and remains 
in what is called the ¢veasure of the Church. Portions of this 
treasure the faithful believed could be applied to themselves. 

2 1 Cor. xii. 13. © 1 Gor, si, 12. 3 Romans xii. 5. 
* 9 Cor. xii. 25, 27. 5 Ephes. iv. 15, 16. 6 1 Cor. xii. 26. 
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Thirdly, the faithful have always believed that it belonged 
to the jurisdiction of the Church to grant Indulgences. Now, 
that the Church has power to communicate portions of this 
treasure, accumulated by others, to those who have not deserved 
it for themselves, can be proved from those words of Christ to 
His Apostles, “ Whatsoever you shall loose on earth shall be 
loosed in Heaven, and whatsoever you shall bind on earth shall 
be bound in Heaven.”! For although the words cannot be taken 
as conferring absolute and indefinite power of loosing and 
binding, still such power must have been conferred upon them 
as is necessary for the fulfilment and continuation of the 
Church’s mission and office, as Christ’s visible representative 
on earth, for the forgiveness of sins and for the salvation of 
souls. Were we to give the keys of our house to anybody in 
order that he might admit into it any one he pleased, we 
should give him thereby the power of allowing entrance to 
such persons, either immediately, or after any lapse of time he 
thought fit, including the power of removing whatever obstacles 
stood in the way so as to hinder immediate entrance. Now 
Christ gave to Peter the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven, the 
only bar to admission into which is sin, and the punishment due 
to sin. Therefore, we must conclude, Christ gave to Peter the 
power of removing that hindrance, by forgiving the debt of 
temporal punishment still due to the justified man who once 
had sinned. 

Certainly the Apostles themselves understood our Lord's 
words thus, and no one could have understood them better 
than they. Thus St. Paul, who had imposed a public penance 
on the incestuous Corinthian, after the lapse of a year, granted 
him an Indulgence, or the remission of all punishment still due 
to God for his sin, when (acting not merely as a minister of the 
Church authorized to remit the pain which the Church herself 
by him, her minister, had imposed, but as he expressly says, 
“in the Person of Christ”) he forgave him the debt. Now to 
forgive in the Person of Christ, is the same as though Christ 
Himself forgave ; and the forgiveness of Christ is an entire for- 
giveness, affecting not only this present life, but the life to come, 
a forgiveness not only in the eyes of the Church, but of God.* 


1 St. Matt. xvi. 193 xviii. 18. 

2 In the power of our Lord Jesus Christ,” St. Paul had said, he punished the 
sinner, ‘‘ that the spirit may be saved in the day of our Lord Jesus Christ ” (1 Cor. v. 
4, 5); then he forgave ‘‘in the Person of Christ, that we be not over-reached by 
Satan.” (2 Cor, ii, 10, 11.) 
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Then again our Lord, after His Resurrection, when He 
appeared to all His Apostles gathered together, with great 
solemnity announced to them, that as His Father had sent 
Him so He sent them into the world, entrusted with the same 
mission, endowed with the same power, so that as He said, 
“Whose sins you shall forgive they are forgiven them, and 
whose sins you shall retain they are retained.”! Now these 
words must be strengthened and completed by the promise He 
had already made to them in St. Matthew, that “ whatsoever 
they should loose” would be loosened. We must observe that no 
limit is here set by Christ to the power conferred by Him on 
His Apostles of forgiving sins, their guilt, and all the penalty, 
temporal or eternal, due to them. If the punishment justly 
due to sin could not be remitted by the power of the keys, truly 
it might be said the Church had not the power of forgiving 
sins ; for as the whole object of this absolving power given by 
Christ to His Church is that men may obtain salvation, and no 
man can enter Heaven until free not only from all stain of sin, 
but from all debt of punishment due to God’s justice, the design 
of our God would not be fulfilled were the Church unable to 
remit the debt of punishment as well. 

Thus the full power of forgiving sins, and all their conse- 
quences in this life and in the next, is an essential and integral 
part of the Church’s original charter or constitution, and as 
necessary to it as is the foundation upon which it is built. For 
as the foundation is necessary to the stability of the house built 
upon it, so is authority necessary to a society. When Christ 
then said to St. Peter, “I will give to thee the keys of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt bind upon 
earth, it shall be bound also in Heaven, and whatsoever thou 
shalt loose upon earth, it shall be loosed also in Heaven,”? He 
made the authority of Peter perpetual in the Church, and 
with it the power of fully forgiving sins. Indeed, we may 
observe incidentally that so identified in the minds of the 
faithful was the power of granting Indulgences with the dis- 
pensing power of the keys committed to Peter and his 
successors in the Roman See, that to obtain forgiveness of their 
sins was the great reason alleged by the faithful in the early 


1 St. John xx. 21, 23. ‘‘ He breathed on them ”—the breath is an emblem of 
the Spirit, and as God in the beginning by breathing infused life into Adam, so Christ 
by breathing on His Apostles gave a new life and a new power, a new creation. 

3 St, Matt. xvi. 19. 
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middle ages for making the pilgrimage to Rome. Thus of 
St. Wilfrid, afterwards Bishop of York (he was born in 634), 
while yet a youth, it is said by the author of his Life, that he 
“felt impelled by the Holy Ghost to visit the Apostolic See, 
thinking that all bond of sin must thus be loosed, and that he 
would receive the fulness of all blessing.” That the pilgrimage 
to Rome was thought in the seventh century to be of great 
efficacy and advantage—mague virtutis estimabatur—we learn 
from Venerable Bede.! In the eighth century, the Abbess 
Cangyth, writing to St. Boniface, says: “ For a long time past 
I have desired to visit the mistress of the world, and there 
obtain pardon for my sins, as many others have done and still 
do, and now especially since I am grown old, and have offended 
more grievously in my lifetime.” In the tenth century, of 
St. Wiborada, who died in 925, it is said in her Life: “She 
began daily to urge her brother, that as they knew that to 
St. Peter, Prince of the Apostles, was committed the care of 
God’s flock, and to him were given the keys of the heavenly 
Kingdom, with power of binding and loosing, they ought to 
visit his shrine, and those of the other saints at Rome.” Of 
St. Uldaric, Bishop of Augusta, who in 971 visited Rome, it is 
said, that “he came to the shrines of the Apostles Peter and 
Paul at Rome, and received the gifts of power and Indul- 
gences.”? So in the eleventh century, Canute, King of England, 
who in 1027 undertook the pilgrimage to Rome, wrote thence 
to his English subjects: “I notify to you that I have recently 
come to Rome to pray for the forgiveness of my sins.” So 
says John of Malmesbury in his Gesta Regum Anglorum’ 

If anything were wanting to add strength to the argument 
from antiquity it would be that some heretic, in the early ages 
of the Church, should have denied the power of the Church 
to grant Indulgences, and that he should have been condemned. 
For nothing sets the teaching of the Church, at any given age, 
in a better light than that it should be contradicted by some 
man of eminence, whose opposition provokes discussion, so that 
the whole subject attracts the attention of his contemporaries, 
especially when the great Fathers of the Church take up the 
matter, and the objector is authoritatively condemned as an 


1H. E. iv. 23. 

2 ‘*Gratissimorum emolumentorum ac indulgentiarum dona accepit,” says 
Gerhard, in his Life. 

3 These examples have been taken from Father Palmieri, S.J., in Lis treatise De 
Penitentia, Rome, 1879, who gives the original references. 
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innovator and misbeliever. Now it is notorious that Novatian, 
in the third century, whose position at Rome was so powerful, 
that he may be called the first Antipope, denied the power of 
the Church to grant an Indulgence, or forgiveness of temporal 
punishment, to those of the faithful who had fallen in persecu- 
tion; that he was vigorously refuted by his contemporaries, 
St. Cyprian and Pacian, as afterwards by St. Ambrose and 
St. Augustine ; and that he was condemned in his lifetime by a 
Council held at Rome, under Pope Cornelius, whose seat he had 


endeavoured to usurp. 
JOSEPH HIRST. 





A Medical Estimate of Lourdes. 


—~>—_ 


SOME five years since we gave an account of some of the more 
notable miracles that have been worked at Lourdes through the 
intercession of our Lady. The time has come when we should 
add to those which we then narrated a few of such other wonders 
as have since occurred. Our task is rendered the more easy on 
account of the important medical work on the subject published 
last year by M. le Docteur Boissarie, wherein he gathers together 
those cures which medical science is compelled to recognize as 
altogether surpassing the healing power of man, and which the 
bitterest enemy of the miraculous cannot attribute to the effect 
of the imagination or to the shock given to the system by its 
plunge into the icy water of the fountain, or to any other of 
those subjective influences in which those outside the Church 
are prone to see the true explanation of the wonders that take 
place at Lourdes. 

M. Renan has somewhere said that “every miracle, before 
it is accepted as such, ought to be submitted to a commission 
of experts.” This condition is. perfectly fulfilled in the large 
number of miracles related by Dr. Boissarie. He puts before us 
the testimony of some three hundred medical men, among whom 
are many Protestants and unbelievers, who bear witness to a 
healing change in their patients which no human agency known 
to science can explain. 

We will not repeat here the cases already narrated in our 
pages, and confirmed by the skilled investigation of M. Boissarie. 
But we propose to give in our present article some of the most 
notable cures we then omitted or that have since taken place. 
In many of them we have M. Boissarie for our guide, and not 
for our guide only, but also for a most able defender of their 
miraculous nature against the many efforts that have been 
made to explain them by hypnotism, hysteria, or some similar 
morbid, but natural agency. To the miracles culled from his 
volume we hope to add one or two of the most striking ones 
that have occurred since his book was written; and thus by 
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the aid of the Amnales de Lourdes, we hope to bring our 
readers up to date on a subject which seems every year to 
have an increasing interest to Catholics, and to attract more 
and more pilgrims to share the graces which are bestowed in 
such profuse abundance at that life-giving shrine. 

We must first lay before our readers some of the results 
of Dr. Boissarie’s careful study of the earlier phenomena of - 
Lourdes. For five years he sat from time to time in the 
office where the reported cures are most carefully and even 
sceptically examined by experts. There he watched the 
interminable succession of those who were sick, and of those 
who had been partially or wholly cured, who came to report 
themselves and to be examined and cross-questioned. He had 
learned to distinguish between the consoling illusions and 
passing alleviations brought about by a lively faith and a 
powerful imagination on the one hand, and the genuine and 
lasting cure, inexplicable by any natural means, on the other. 
He had watched with a critical eye changes wrought in an 
instant, and utterly incapable of any scientific explanation, and 
which were also seen by a number of other physicians, present 
with himself. And now that his five years of observation are 
over, the conclusion at which he, man of science as he is, is 
forced to arrive, is that “the miracles of our hospitals, which 
mark the furthest limit of the power of nature and of art, are 
but a joke in comparison with the mysterious power that 
manifests itself at Lourdes. The physician, who is present for 
the first time at this reversal of every law, stops astonished and 
amazed, and seeks in vain for some data on which to proceed.” 

But if this is so, if the evidence is so clear, and the facts so 
real, how is it that the wonders of Lourdes encounter so many 
doubts and such energetic protests on the part of educated 
men? To this question he does not give the ordinary answer 
of invincible prejudice and a mind determined not to accept 
them, and we are very glad that he does not. He gives a more 
scientific and, we believe, a truer explanation. He reminds us 
that unless the sick person has been one of our own friends and 
relations, it is exceedingly difficult to arrive in a few moments 
at the nature and importance of the facts that have taken place, 
even under one’s very eyes. Time is needed, and a very careful 
and strict inquiry, before a well-considered judgment can be 
passed. The cures must be tested by their permanence, the 
previous history of the case must be ascertained. This kind 
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of investigation is not much to the taste of ordinary men, and 
is very rarely in their power, or within their capacity. On 
the other hand, it is very easy to talk of the wonderful 
effects of the imagination, to point to the extraordinary 
marvels of hypnotism, and to hint at new laws hereafter to 
be discovered and the first glimmering lights of which are 
already beginning to dawn on our horizon. It is easy to talk 
of Lourdes as a place where even those who are otherwise 
men of sense, seem to lose their head, and to live in a sort 
of atmosphere of “suggestion,” and where folly approaching to 
madness reigns as a sort of general epidemic. Many intelligent 
men, and especially those of the medical profession, commonly 
believe that the most remarkable among the cures are those 
of nervous complaints which have been misinterpreted. Many 
too are misled by some individual instance that has fallen under 
their own observation. The supposed miracle turns out to be 
easily explicable by natural causes, and they hasten to the 
conclusion that the same is true of all the reported miracles of 
Lourdes. Those who are the most irreconcilable enemies of its 
wonders are moreover those who have never mingled in the 
crowd that presses continually around the grotto, and who have 
never taken the trouble to apply to any reliable source for 
information. It is so easy to earn a cheap reputation for wisdom 
by a scepticism that veils our ignorance. 


Who are the sick persons who are to be found at Lourdes ? 
They resemble the sick who are found in any general hospital. 
You will find there at the time of the national pilgrimage of 
France, some thousand invalids and more. With the exception 
of certain contagious and acute diseases, such as typhoid fever, 
small-pox, and the like, every form of malady is there, con- 
sumption and cancer, rheumatism and affections of the stomach, 
and nervous diseases of every kind and description, tumours and 
necrosed bones; the deaf, the dumb, the blind, all come to 
seek relief at the shrine of the Mother of Mercy. 

Many of the cures wrought at Lourdes are indeed wonderful, 
but not really, or at all events not certainly, inexplicable by 
natural laws. To the sick person they present themselves as a 
great grace and signal favour; but for the man of science they 
have not a necessarily supernatural character. Many well- 
meaning persons by attaching a miraculous character to these 
doubtful cures have put a weapon in the hands of the enemies 
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of religion, who have not failed to avail themselves of it, and 
have discredited the miracles of Lourdes in general by showing 
that many of these alleged miracles were not miracles at all. 

It is for this reason that we have such special cause to be 
grateful to a man of long experience and scientific ability who 
discriminates with the greatest care between what he regards 
as certain and as doubtful miracles. The more sceptical such 
men are, the better for the cause of Lourdes. The number of 
indisputable miracles is so large that we can well afford to cut 
off all that lie on the borderland that divides the natural from 
the supernatural. This kind of severe but discriminating 
criticism was first exercised by Dr. Vergez, a physician who 
held an official position at Baréges, and was a man highly 
esteemed for his medical knowledge and skill in diagnosis 
throughout the south of France. Dr. Vergez studied the 
miracles of Lourdes for twenty years, and at the end of that 
time was appointed President of a Commission entrusted with the 
task of examining and reporting, from a medical point of view, 
on the whole range of phenomena that had drawn the attention 
of the whole world to the little village in the Pyrenees. He 
had placed in his hands the reports of a number of physicians 
who had examined into the most notable miracles, and he with 
confréres on the Commission, visited the homes of those who 
had been cured in order to cross-question them on their cure, 
and to ascertain whether it was complete and permanent. Out 
of an enormous number the Commission selected five miracles 
which had happened in the single year 1858, and which seemed 
to them to altogether surpass all the powers and forces of 
nature. Of these the first was the cure of Louis Bourriette, 
whose story we have already told in the pages of THE MONTH. 
The second was that of Blaisette Soupenne, a woman of 
Lourdes, who had been suffering for three years from an 
inflammation of the mucous membrane of the eyelids. Her 
eyelids seemed to be turned inside out, they were bloodshot, 
and the eyelashes had disappeared from them, while the edges 
were covered with a number of fleshy excrescences. Tears 
continually ran down her cheeks, and the poor woman had 
the painful and repulsive appearance that might be expected 
in a person whose eyes were always open, and surrounded 
by a circle of bleeding granulations. Soupenne had tried in 
vain the waters of Baréges, Cauterets, and Gazost. But what 
the greatest human skill could not effect by a long course of 
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treatment, was done within the space of a few hours by the 
power of God. After washing her eyes twice on the same day 
with the water of Lourdes, a perfect cure was wrought. The 
tears ceased to flow from her eyes, the eyelids resumed their 
proper functions. The fleshy pimples had disappeared and the 
eyelashes began to grow again. There was no difference of 
opinion among the doctors who examined this case that the 
cure was entirely beyond all the powers of nature. The 
renewal of tissues which had suffered a deep and material injury 
was accompanied by a complete restoration of the eyelids to 
their normal condition and power of movement. The disease 
was one that could only have been cured by the cutting out of 
the mucous membrane of the eyelids, or at least by burning off 
with caustic the fleshy lumps that had grown on it. Yet after 
the eyes had been twice washed with a little of the water of the 
fountain all trace of it was gone. 

We pass over the third and fourth cases chosen by the 
Vergez Commission. One of them was the sudden recovery of a 
child from the very jaws of death on plunging it into the water 
of the fountain, the other was the cure of paralysis caused 
by the dislocation of the shoulder, for we confess that these 
wonders, wonderful as they are, do not seem to us so indis- 
putably supernatural as to justify us in accepting them as final. 

We therefore pass on to the fifth and last of the miracles 
selected, which was one of the most astonishing of all. It was 
worked on a young child named Henry Busquet de Nay, who 
had had a succession of abscesses on the glands of the neck, 
the consequences of a severe attack of typhoid fever. These 
abscesses following one after another had at last formed a large 
wound which presented all the appearances of a scrofulous 
ulcer, and covered all the upper part of his chest. They had 
lasted for more than two years and had resisted all the means 
adopted for their cure. 

On April 28, 1858, the wound was carefully washed and a 
piece of linen steeped in the water from the grotto laid upon it. 
The child went to sleep with the moistened linen still upon his 
neck. On his waking the wound was entirely healed. The 
upper part of his chest retained for two years some marks of 
the sore that had covered it, but the scar was that of a wound 
perfectly healed. The report of the doctors who examined the 
boy ran as follows: “Such cases as this can only be cured very 
gradually, as they are the result of a scrofulous habit of body. 
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The suddenness and the lasting character of his cure show it to 
be a fact altogether beyond the reach of any scientific laws.” 

The great importance of the miracles that we have just 
related comes from their being absolutely inexplicable on the 
ground of their being mere nervous affections. When a woman 
is suffering from partial or total paralysis, and recovers the 
perfect use of her limbs in an instant on plunging them into 
the icy water of the fountain, it may be said that the change 
for the better is the result of the sudden shock, or of the power 
of the highly wrought imagination. Some similar explanation 
may be given of the recovery of the dying child whose mother 
held it for some moments in the fountain of the grotto.1 But 
the most hardy sceptic cannot allege the same explanation, 
when a wound of long standing is completely healed in the 
course of a few hours, and the tissues that had been destroyed 
form again‘in a single night. Time is required for the little 
cellules of which the tissue was formed to form once more. 
The materials necessary for their formation have to be supplied 
from the blood, the living cells have to take up these 
materials and assimilate them, transforming them into new cells 
formed of their own substance. The healing of a large ulcer is 
the result of a process which commences at the circumference, 
and gradually works up to the centre. To attribute this process 
to the imagination or the moral emotions is in opposition to all 
experience. The only chance for the sceptic is to deny the 
facts. This can only be done in the case of the miracles of 
Lourdes, by either declining altogether to examine into them, 
or by refusing to accept the solemn testimony of a number of 
medical men, who are prepared to bear testimony to their truth. 
In either case the objector puts himself out of court, and we can 
only pass him by as given over to an utterly irrational and 
hopeless incredulity. 

Passing from these early miracles to the general charac- 
teristics of the wonders wrought at Lourdes, we are able (and in 
this we are still following the guidance of Dr. Boissarie) to divide 
them into three great classes. (1) The cures of wounds, ulcers, 
tumours, or material injuries, in which the substance of some 
part of the body has been actually destroyed. We have already 
narrated several such cures in THE MONTH. Among the early 
instances were the restoration of the sight to the eye of Louis 
Bourriette and the healing of the abscesses in the neck of 


1 Cf. THE MontTH, April, 1888, p. 490. 
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Henri de Nay. (2) The cures of organic diseases, such as 
consumption in its advanced stages. Of these there has been 
an increasing number during the last year or two. Our Lady 
seems to have taken under her special protection the victims 
of incurable lung diseases, which have already arrived at a 
development where human means were of no avail. (3) The 
cures of diseases of the nerves, paralysis, rheumatism, &c. 
These last do not afford the same incontrovertible proof of 
Divine interposition as the two former, and cannot be used 
with the same success as an argument against the sceptic. 

During the national pilgrimage of 1890 the most important 
and the most numerous cures were worked on patients belonging 
to the second of these classes. Every one knows that in its final 
stage consumption is absolutely incurable by any human means. 
When the lungs are destroyed by the disease and large hollow 
cavities have taken the place of the solid matter of which they 
are composed, when the continual fever, heavy perspirations, 
and purulent expectoration show that clearly the mischief has 
been going on for months or years; when the vital force has 
almost disappeared, and the strength of the patient is gone, no 
sane man would regard a natural cure as possible even by the 
longest and most careful treatment. “Suggestion” cannot heal 
up the wounds in the lungs or restore strength to the wasted 
frame. No remedy known to man can do more than retard, 
and that for a very short time, the final extinction of the feeble 
spark of life. Now it is cases like these which have been cured, 
generally in a moment, to the number of fifteen or twenty, in 
the pilgrimage of which we are speaking. We will give one of 
them in detail, taking it almost verbatim from the pages of 
Dr. Boissarie. 

Sister Julienne was born in a little village in the valley of 
the Dordogne, and was educated in the orphanage there. She 
was delicate from her childhood, and suffered from a chronic 
inflammation of the eyelids. At the age of nineteen she 
entered the Ursuline Novitiate. She desired to be one of 
the cloistered nuns, but as the convent was in need of 
Tourieres, or extern Sisters, she consented, at the wish of her 
Superiors, to undertake this less congenial position. She had 
been three years in the convent, when (in 1886) the first 
signs of her disease began to appear. Bronchitis and a general 
feeling of languor were the first symptoms. They gradually 
became worse, and in the course of a few months she was 
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obliged to take to her bed. All the remedies that were tried 
did no permanent good, and though the local symptoms were 
for a time considerably relieved, yet the disease seemed to have 
struck its roots deeper and to have affected the general health 
of Sister Julienne. She was accordingly ordered off by the 
physician who was attending her to spend some time in her 
native air. There Dr. Boissarie saw her, pale, thin, and weak, 
and threatened with permanent ill-health. She recovered, 
however, sufficiently to return to her convent and resume her 
former duties there, but she was quite unfit for the work, and it 
soon became clear that she would soon be once more a complete 
invalid. In October, 1887, she had a second chest attack far 
worse than the preceding one and accompanied with constant 
spitting of blood, but she partially recovered, and was allowed, 
in 1888, to make her profession. In January, 1889, came the 
final attack, which confined her permanently to her couch. She 
lost her voice, had constant fits of choking, and her temperature 
was very high. In her chest was heard that grating sound which 
is premonitory of the last stage of lung disease. The physician 
attending her pronounced her to be in a “galloping consump- 
tion.” Quinine did nothing towards allaying the fever, she 
could not take cod-liver oil, the expectorations ceased to be 
marked with blood and became purulent, she had to take 
chloral and morphia in order to obtain any sleep, she could 
take nothing but a little broth and milk, and she became 
gradually and steadily weaker. The medical diagnosis showed 
the upper part of the right lung to have become consolidated, 
and the grating sound was more pronounced than ever. At 
Easter her mother came to see her and she was carried to a 
room outside the enclosure and placed on a sofa to receive 
her, but she was almost too weak to speak, and had to be taken 
back to her bed almost immediately. 

There can therefore be no question of her state before her 
visit to Lourdes; six doctors had seen her, and had one and 
al] declared her to be in a consumption. Was a cure within 
the bounds of possibility? In the case of consumption it is 
difficult to say at what stage the healing effects of time, care, 
a favourable climate become absolutely incapable of bringing 
about a gradual restoration. But when chest disease has made 
steady progress during three years, and has at last reduced the 
patient to the condition that Sceur Julienne was in, in August, 
1889, when it has triumphed over all the efforts. of the system 
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to throw it off, and over all medical remedies, any physician 
would tell us that there was no hope of its course being all 
at once arrested by any human means. Even granting that 
absolutely speaking: a natural cure by slow degrees was not 
outside the bounds of possibility, yet every one will admit that 
an instantaneous cure, and a complete cure, which within the 
space of a few seconds would efface all trace of the disease, 
was absolutely and wholly impossible. 

It happened one day that the doctor attending her had just 
seen one of his patients who had been completely cured of 
paralysis at Lourdes, and spoke to her of the cure. As soon 
as Sceur Julienne heard the name of Lourdes, there came 
into her mind a strong conviction that she too would be 
cured there. But she did not say a word on the subject, and 
when asked by her Superior whether she would like to go 
there, she showed herself quite indifferent on the subject. 
One day a Jesuit Father who came to see her told her that 
she ought to go if the Rev. Mother wished it. “If I go,” she 
answered, “I know that I shall be cured.” “Then go by all 
means,” was the reply of the priest, and so her journey was 
arranged. But when her physician heard of the proposal he 
thought it was only the whim of an invalid. The journey he 





declared impossible for one in her condition. “If you want to 
make a pilgrimage,” he said, “go to the grotto of St. Antony, 
not far from the town.” She went and came back utterly worn 
out and not the least better. The nuns now pressed the doctor 
to consent to a journey to Lourdes, and at last he reluctantly 
gave in, but made the condition she should travel in a first-class 
reserved carriage, and be watched with the greatest care on the 
road. So one Saturday she set out, accompanied by two of the | 

i 





Sisters. When the station-master saw her condition, “ Those 
women are mad,” he said; “they ought not to be allowed 
to commit such folly. They have not the least chance of 
bringing her back alive.” All the way to Toulouse she was 
unable to speak, and was in a sort of continual faint. At 
Toulouse some one wetted her lips with some of the water of | 
Lourdes, and this seemed to revive her, so that she made the | 
rest of the journey with more ease. When she came to Lourdes | 
the Carmelite Sisters declared that they would not have | 
received her if they had known the condition she was in. | 
They gave notice to the confessor of the convent that he would | 
probably be called during the night to give her the last sacra- 
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ments. In fact she had a most terrible night and was all the 
time choking with the phlegm. In the morning she could 
take absolutely nothing. When she was carried to the train, 
the Sister who had her in her arms said, “ You'll never bring 
her back alive.” 

When she got to the grotto, she was laid on a bench, 
utterly worn out and apparently at the last gasp. She could 
not think or pray, and with some difficulty turned her eyes to 
the statue of the Blessed Virgin. After some time one of the 
brancardiers came to carry her on a litter to the bath. But 
the ladies entrusted with the bathing of the sick refused to 
receive her. “ You have brought us,” they said, “a woman in the 
last stage of consumption. We cannot bathe such people 
without an order from the physician.” But the two religious 
who accompanied Sister Julienne vouched for the permission 
already obtained from the doctor of the community, and so with 
some reluctance the permission was granted, on the express 
condition that the responsibility of the step should rest on the 
shoulders of those who brought the invalid and on those of no 
one else. So Sister Julienne was undressed, remaining all the 
time perfectly passive, almost insensible, unable to speak, 
and covered with perspiration. They raised her up to dip her 
in the bath, and at the moment that she touched the water, 
she was pale as a corpse, her mouth opened and did not again 
close. Those holding her believed her to be dead, and with- 
drew her from the bath before the water had completely 
covered her body. They laid her down on the step of the 
bath in a state of great alarm, not knowing whether she were 
really still alive or dead. Not a sign of life could they perceive. 

Suddenly a colour comes into her cheeks. Her eyes open, 
and her chest expands. She rises of her own accord and 
remains standing, to the astonishment of those with her. “You 
are better,” they say. “Yes, indeed, I feel better,’ and her look 
brightens, and a new life seems to enter into that face that 
before was immoveable and had a painful expression of 
suffering. She quickly dresses herself, refuses any help, and 
starts to return to the grotto walking without any support. 

Her own account of her sensations is worth giving at length: 


I felt myself strong, and yet I did not know how to walk. I looked 
at my feet moving, and I asked myself if they belonged to me. I was 
not conscious of what was going on around me. When I came out of the 
bath, the crowd came round me and followed so close at my heels, that I 
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could scarcely get on. Yet I felt perfectly calm and spent half an hour 
kneeling in prayer. A sermon was going on, and the preacher pointing 
me out to the people, said: “I was going to speak to you of the power 
of Mary. See that womna there; the sight of her says more than any 
words of mine.” They sang the Magnificat, and in order to escape the 
curiosity and the enthusiasm of the pilgrims, I got into a carriage and 
drove back to the Carmelite Convent. I sprang with a light step into 
the carriage, in which a short time since I was lying at the point of death. 
At the convent all the extern Sisters gathered round me, and the nuns 
came running down to the parlour to see me. After praying for half 
an hour in the chapel, I sat down and took the first real meal that I 
had taken for a year. Since January I had had nothing but milk and 
broth. In the afternoon I paid another visit to the grotto, and the next 
day I was examined by Dr. Maclou. Another doctor from Bezitres 
was with him, and after a careful diagnosis they both agreed that they 
could detect no trace whatever of the disease. On the day of my cure, 
I felt violent pains in my chest, and my feet, long unused to walk, were 
swollen for several days afterwards. ‘These were the only and the final 
traces of my sickness. 


Meanwhile at the convent at Brives, they were praying day 
and night, and reciting the Rosary with arms stretched out 
in the form of a cross, to obtain the cure. On Sunday they 
received a telegram giving hopes of a cure, and the same evening 
the doctor received another that left no doubt from the doctor 
at Lourdes. 

When Sister Julienne returned to Brives, the doctor who 
had been attending her came to meet her at a previous station ; 
he examined her, felt her pulse, and made her walk about 
the carriage. Before such evidence he could not restrain his 
emotion, and the tears literally streamed down his cheeks. An 
enormous crowd had gathered at the station of Brives. On 
driving to the convent, they found another crowd, who filled the 
courtyard and the chapel. When she entered the chapel, the 
curtains, that were never opened except on days when there 
was a procession, had to be drawn back so that all might see 
Sister Julienne, else they would soon have been torn to pieces 
by the crowd in their excitement. After the ceremony, all the 
religious assembled in their reception-room. There before the 
community, the chaplain, and the doctor, the Sister told her 
wonderful story. She was subsequently examined by seven 
doctors, who bore witness to the fact of her complete cure. 
Dr. Pomarel, not satisfied with sending a letter to the doctor at 
Lourdes attesting the completeness of the cure, determined 
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himself to visit Lourdes, in order to discover the secret of the 
astonishing marvels there accomplished. 


Such a story as this speaks for itself. It is one for which no 
rational explanation can be given, except to attribute the cure 
to the mighty power of God. The state of Sister Julienne was 
certified by a number of competent medical men both before 
and after her visit to Lourdes. They bore witness to her being, 
immediately before her pilgrimage, in the last stage of pulmo- 
nary consumption ; to her extreme emaciation, purulent expec 
toration, continual fever, congestion of both lungs, cavities in the 
right lung, the organism exhausted, and without any power to 
resist the disease. On the day after her immersion in the healing 
fountain, two doctors examine her, and find not a trace of all 
these symptoms. The breathing is regular and normal, the fever 
is entirely gone, there is not a trace of any wound or weakness 
in the lungs, no congestion, no exhaustion, every symptom 
disappeared, and the patient giving every sign of vigorous 
health. This diagnosis is confirmed in its every particular by 
the doctors at Brives, who a few days later again examined 
Sister Julienne most carefully, and could detect no trace what- 
ever of the disease. If scientific men think us credulous because 
we believe in miracles generally, may we not very justly retort 
the charge if they pretend that such a sudden change as this 
can be wrought by any natural agencies, and very unreasonable, 
not to say irrational, if they believe that a number of medical 
experts could either be one and all deceived as to the nature 
of the disease, or combine in an elaborate and impossible fraud ? 
The sickness of Sister Julienne was well known by all the 
inhabitants of Brives during three years previous to her cure. 
They saw her carried to the railway carriage in a dying 
condition, and they saw her return four days afterwards in 
perfect health and strength. What room is there for mistake 
or deception in the presence of facts like these ? 

This is no isolated miracle, though it is not often that we 
have so detailed an account of the previous history of the sick 
whom God restores to health and strength at Lourdes. We 
must postpone to our next number one or two similar instances 
which have occurred within the last year or two, and to which 
we are indebted to the Annales de Lourdes. 

R. F.C. 
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IT may be doubted whether any character in Church history 
has been at once the subject of such unbounded praise and 
such unmeasured abuse as Origen. 

St. Jerome speaks of him as a man great from his childhood: 
Magnus vir ab infantia. 

St. Gregory Thaumaturgus tells us that his soul was knit 
to that of Origen as Jonathan’s soul to that of David St. 
Gregory had studied as a pupil under Origen together with 
his brother Athenodorus, and it was through Origen’s impres- 
sive words that both were won over to the true Church, and 
led to devote themselves to loftier pursuits than Roman 
Jurisprudence. Accordingly, Origen found in Gregory one 
of his most devoted panegyrists. 

From the same school went forth saints, doctors, martyrs, 
and confessors, for nearly half a century,? and throughout 
that period Origen was regarded as the Church’s ablest 
champion against the combined attacks of pagans, infidels, 
gnostics, and heretics of every colour. 

Yet in spite of his prolonged and vigorous defence of the 
truth, lasting from his eighteenth to his sixtieth year, his 
memory has been stigmatized, his name held up for reprobation 
as that of one who treacherously betrayed the cause he professed 
to defend. 

It is the purpose of the following paper to see what can be 
said in his defence. A brief outline of his career will give 
us the best insight into his character. 

He was born at Alexandria about the year 185. Asa boy 
he was remarkably precocious, his mind being ever on the 
alert for fresh knowledge, and his father Leonides spared no 
pains to give him the best literary education, and an equally 
careful training in his religion. In his early boyhood he 


1 Euseb, Hist. 1. 6, c. 30. 2 Jbid. 1, 6, c. 30. 
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attended the catechetical schools presided over by Pantznus 
and Clement, and from their lectures he seems to have 
derived his enthusiastic love for Holy Scripture and his 
fondness for allegorical interpretation. His daily practice of 
committing a portion of the sacred writings to memory 
laid the foundation of that extraordinary Biblical k1owledge 
which was the envy of St. Jerome, while his profound 
reverence for the Inspired Volume kept his mind anchored 
to the truth, when otherwise it would have drifted into 
unknown seas of speculative research. 

He carried about with him portions of the sacred writings 
and studied them perpetually. His keen penetration discerned 
beneath the literal meaning of the inspired words hidden depths 
which it was his ambition,to explore, and the precocious boy 
not unfrequently embarrassed his father by putting questions 
which he was quite unable to answer! Leonides tried to 
discourage this spirit of inquiry as unsuitable to his years and 
likely to lead him astray: at the same time his heart over- 
flowed with gratitude on discovering the rare gifts with which 
Providence had endowed his child. The story is told by 
Eusebius? and others, that often while Origen lay asleep, the 
father would reverently uncover the boy’s breast, and press his 
lips to it as the sanctuary of the Holy Ghost. 

In the year 202, while Origen was still a boy, a fierce 
persecution broke out against the Christians under the Emperor 
Severus, and Leonides was arrested and cast into prison. 
In these trying circumstances the young Christian displayed 
a zeal worthy of a martyr’s son :* he longed to share his father’s 
bonds and to seal with his blood the sincerity of his religious 
convictions, and it is said that his mother had more than once 
to resort to the expedient of hiding his clothes to save him 
from exposing his life. Unable to gratify his desire of martyr- 
dom, he wrote to exhort and strengthen his father in the 
conflict, bidding him to remain steadfast and not to allow 
affection for his family to interfere with his adherence to 
his religion. Leonides died a miartyr’s death, and by the 
confiscation of all his property, his widow with a family of 
seven children, of whom Origen was the eldest, was reduced 
to a state of indigence. In their distress they were relieved by 
a charitable lady of rank, who offered to receive Origen into 
her home, and to defray the expenses of his education. She 
1 Euseb. Hist, 1. 6, c. 2. * Jbid. 1. 6, c. 2 3 Jbid. 1. 6, c. 2. 
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had previously admitted into her household a certain Gnostic, 
named Paul of Antioch,! who seems to have fascinated her by 
his eloquence and whom she had adopted with the intentiom 
of making him her heir. 

Paul had gathered round him a circle of friends and 
admirers attracted by his talents, but Origen conceived such 
a strong aversion for him on account of his heresy, that he: 
refused to share his company or to have any dealings with him.? 
Even living under the same roof with a heretic soon became 
insufferable, and he resolved to leave his generous benefactress’s: 
home, and to procure a livelihood by teaching grammar. He: 
was as yet only in his eighteenth year, when he announced 
himself to the world as a professor of grammar and generak 
literature. 

The report of his abilities soon attracted scholars, botfh 
young and old, Christians and pagans, but chiefly the fattex;, 
who were for some time kept in ignorance as to Origen’s religion. 
His lectures, inspired by a rich imagination and delivered 
with grace of language and impressiveness of manner, were 
a marked success from the very outset, and many came to 
hear: and occasionally the young Christian, kindling with 
religious enthusiasm in presence of a pagan audience, digressed 
from the subject of classical literature to the discussion of 
Christian morality, and the duty of resisting the prevailing 
corruption of the Empire by a virtuous and unspotted life. 
Soon it began to be whispered that the young professor was 
a Christian. Thereupon his auditors pressed him to explain 
his views on the new philosophy, and, strange to relate, within 
the space of a few months the school of grammar became trars 
formed into a school of Christian philosophy. 

Demetrius, then Patriarch of Alexandria, being informed 
of the new Christian school, and of the many conversions it 
was effecting, at once decided that Origen,? young as he was, 
was the very man to succeed Clement in the charge of the 
catechetical schools, which had been closed for a considerable 
period on account of the persecution. 

Origen entered upon this new and important work before 
he had completed his eighteenth year. Among his first 


1 Euseb. His?. 1. 6, c. 2. 

2 Eusebius says he could never be prevailed upon to join Paul n his devotions, 
clinging to the Church’s rule from his childhood. (A7st#, 1. 6, c. 2.) 

3 Hieron. /n Catalog. c. 54. 
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scholars were two brothers named Heracles and Plutarch,} 
the former of whom was promoted in after-years to the see 
of Alexandria. The flame of persecution bursting out afresh 
on the appointment of a new Governor to Alexandria, a descent 
was made upon the catechetical schools and several of the 
scholars were arrested and lodged in prison, Plutarch among 
the number. Origen, ambitious of the crown of martyrdom, 
constantly visited his pupils in prison, to kindle their ardour 
and support their constancy. He even followed them to the 
place of execution, took his stand beside the block and tenderly 
embraced them, as each in turn presented himself for martyrdom. 
It is inexplicable how he escaped death himself, for he openly 
courted martyrdom and purposely exposed himself :* but God 
had other work for him in His Church. More than once he 
was attacked by the mob and severely wounded, and it seemed 
as though the coveted prize of martyrdom was already within 
his reach, but it always melted in his grasp like an _ illusive 
vision. 

Foiled in his hope of martyrdom he determined to lead 
a life of great austerity: so, carrying out to the letter our 
Divine Saviour’s precept, he restricted himself to one coat for 
his apparel, wore no shoes, and made no provision for the 
morrow.! His short sleep was snatched from his labours on 
the bare ground, and in matter of food he bound himself 
to perpetual abstinence from flesh-meat and wine. These 
austerities sowed the seeds of ailments that afflicted him in 
after-life. 

His impulsive nature drove him to further excesses. 
Imagining that he read a Divine counsel to be carried out 
to the letter in the words of the Gospel, Sunt eunuchi, &c., 
he was betrayed into an act of indiscreet zeal, that cost him 
much trouble in after-years.2 The saints of the early Church, 
who are his panegyrists, ¢g., St. Gregory Thaumaturgus, 
St. Gregory of Nyssa, St. Jerome, acquit him of all blame, and 
state that he acted solely from zeal for holy purity. Naturally 
he took every pains to conceal his act, yet, unaccountably, it 
got whispered about, and reached the ears of the Patriarch 
Demetrius, who on investigating the case, censured the deed 
as highly blameworthy, but at the same time confessed his 
astonishment at finding so much heroism in a mere youth.® 


1 Euseb. Hist. 1.6, ¢. 3. 2 Jbid. |, 6, c. 8; Hieron. Epist. 41, Ad Pammach. 
3 Jbid. 1. 6, c. 3. * Jbid, cc. 3, 4. © Ibid. 1. 6, ¢. 3. 6 Lid, 1. 6, c. 8. 
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So far from dismissing him from the catechetical schools, he 
retained him in his office, and conceived a greater esteem of 
him than ever. We shall see later that Demetrius brought 
up this very act of Origen as an impeachment against him.! 

Without lingering further on the details of his early history, 
we may proceed to take a rapid survey of his labours in the 
cause of truth; this will enable us to form an unbiassed 
judgment of his character and motives when we hear him 
impeached of heresy. 

He was born for hard work, and it is astonishing what an 
amount he was able to get through. His indomitable zeal for 
work won for him the soubriquet of yadX«évrepos, or the man of 
iron? Yet in point of fact his constitution was extremely 
delicate, and it is little less than miraculous that his energies 
did not give way altogether under the enormous strain he put 
upon them. 

His duties in the catechetical school absorbed all his time 
by day ; private study could only be pursued at night, yet he 
was ever wakeful and never seemed to need rest. With a view 
to their refutation, he resolved to master the subtleties of the 
Platonic and Pythagorean philosophy, which involved a course 
of hard and prolonged study. Anxious to drink in truth at 
its fountain-head, he undertook a journey to Rome, and thus 
made acquaintance with what he describes as tiv dpya:ordryy 
‘Popalov ’Exrdrynolav? 

On his return he devoted himself with greater zeal than 
ever to the work of the catechetical schools, and his energies 
growing with the growth of years, he found time for a gigantic 
work prompted by his love for the Sacred Scriptures: this was 
a compilation of the several versions of the Sacred Text then in 
use As a preliminary to his task he acquired a knowledge 
of Hebrew,® and ere long the work of compilation began. He 
drew up in six parallel columns the six versions of the sacred 
writings known as the Hexapla, the two first columns being 
allotted to the Hebrew text in Hebrew and Greek characters, 
and the four others to the four Greek translations of Aquila, 
Symmachus, the Septuagint and Theodotion. This vast work 


1 Euseb. Hist. 1. 6, c. 8. 2 Hieron, Epist. 18. 

3 Euseb. I.c. c. 14. 4 Jbid. 1. 6, c. 6. 

5 St. Jerome says: ‘‘Greecia tota in illo mirata est, quod in paucis, non dicam 
mensibus sed diebus, ita hebraez linguz vicisset difficultates, ut in discendis canen- 
disque psalmis cum matre contenderet,” (Epist. 22, 4d Pau/am.) 
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was further swollen by the addition of two more Greek versions 
which he discovered in his travels, and resulted in what is 
known as the Octapla. The work was colossal and needed 
colossal energy to attempt it; but he worked at it resolutely, 
and, after several years of patient toil, brought it to completion. 
By the generosity of a rich friend named Ambrosius, whom 
he had converted, seven shorthand scribes were placed at his 
service to write from his dictation, and seven others to re-copy 
from their notes.! 

On completing this gigantic work his energies took a fresh 
start in a new direction: he resolved to be not a mere 
transcriber of the Bible, but an interpreter of its meaning to 
the people. In order to shed light on the more difficult 
passages, he wrote a series of essays or scholia intended for his 
more advanced auditors, while at the same time he drew up 
simpler homilies for the people. In his Commentaries on Holy 
Scripture, Origen proved himself a master of the exegetical 
art, of which he may be said to have been the founder ; under 
his treatment the words of Scripture shone out like lustrous 
gems revealing treasures of wisdom hardly suspected before. 

The amazing fertility of his mind suggested to him another 
important work, viz.,a complete defence of Christianity. The 
idea of composing a scientific treatise on the Principles of 
Christianity had occurred to him some years previously, when 
he was fresh from the study of the Platonic Philosophy, and 
it ripened into the conviction that there was no better plan for 
rebutting the attacks of pagan philosophers against the Church 
than by showing that she was possessed of a philosophy com- 
pared with which all the wisdom of Greece was but a showy 
display of ignorance. 

He gave to his work the title of Iepi "Apyav, or “ Book 
of Principles,” and, though purposely written as a defence of 
Christianity, it is regrettable that many passages occur in this 
work which are false and unorthodox, drawn unconsciously 
from that very Pagan philosophy which it was his purpose 
to refute.* Realizing the difficulty of his task, treading 
as he was unexplored and uncertain ground, be begins by 
making his profession of faith, which in substance is the 
Apostles’ creed ; he then proceeds to disclaim and repudiate all 


1 Euseb. 1. 6, cc. 18, 233 St. Hieron. /# Catalog. c. 56. 
2 The work has been described as an elaborate web of which Greek metaphysics 
is the warp, and the Gospel history the woof, 
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doctrine that is at variance with the teaching of ecclesiastical 
and apostolic tradition, which he regards as the only safe rule 
for interpreting the truths of faith. 

It is well to bear this in mind when we hear him condemned 
of heresy. 

These trying studies were occasionally interrupted by 
journeys to distant countries, Arabia, Palestine, Syria, Achaia, 
where his presence was solicited to refute heretics who were 
disturbing the Christian communities. On one of these journeys 
as he was passing through Palestine, he was received with 
marked distinction by St. Theoctistus and St. Alexander, Bishops 
of Czsarea and Jerusalem, who pressed him, layman though 
he was, to explain to their flocks several controverted points 
of Catholic doctrine from the pulpit.! 

This being reported to Demetrius, his Patriarch, exasperated 
him to such a degree that he sent a peremptory message to 
Origen to return to Alexandria, and charged the two deacons, 
who were the bearers of the message, to conduct him forcibly 
home. For ten years Demetrius seems to have refused him 
further leave of absence from his catechetical duties, till a 
pressing invitation came from Achaia, where his services were 
needed to suppress a formidable heresy, that was working havoc 
among the Christian community. Demetrius assented, and 
gave him letters of recommendation: and accordingly Origen 
set out for Achaia, journeying through Palestine, where he was 
again received with honourable welcome by his devoted friends 
and admirers, St. Theoctistus and St. Alexander.? With the view 
of securing his valuable co-operation as a preacher, and of 
obviating Demetrius’ objection that he was but a layman, the 
saintly Bishops resolved toypromote him to Holy Orders, their 
sole object being the greater good, of the Church,’ which needed 
a voice like his to transfix the=heretical teachers, who were 
causing such trouble to the Eastern Church. This step was 
disastrous in its issue, for it drew down upon Origen the 
hostility and condemnation of Demetrius. 

For some reason or other Demetrius seems to have long 
cherished a secret grudge against Origen,‘ possibly on account 
of his great popularity, andzhe took this occasion to rake up 
certain things of the past, ¢g., Origen’s indiscreet act in his 
youth, together with several objectionable statements that he 





1 Euseb. 1. 6, cc. 19, 27. 2 St. Hieron. Jz Catalog. c. 54. 
3 Euseb. 1. 6, c. 8. * Euseb. 1. 6, c. 8; St. Hieron, Epist. 29, dd Paulam. 
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had dropped in his lectures or which occurred in his books; 
and he at once addressed a letter to his suffragan bishops and 
to other bishops of the East denouncing Origen as a heretic, 
and as a violator of the sacred canons by receiving Holy Orders 
with an irregularity... Eusebius, St. Jerome, and others plainly 
admit that the Patriarch was influenced by motives of petty 
jealousy, as Origen’s reputation seemed to obscure his own? 

However, the excitement gradually subsided, and Origen 
was allowed to return to Alexandria and to resume his 
former work, his services being too valuable to be dispensed 
with. His relations, however, with Demetrius were tightly 
strained, and, after two years, animosities broke out afresh. 
Demetrius convoked a synod of bishops and priests at Alex- 
andria, and it was decreed that Origen should leave the city, 
though he was not suspended from the exercise of his priestly 
powers. 

Origen left Alexandria never to return. He left it in disgrace, 
and base insinuations were thrown out that he had retired into 
obscurity with the view of escaping the imputation of cowardice, 
it being asserted that he had been guilty of apostasy while 
under torture. It is painful to see this startling assertion 
repeated by St. Epiphanius, and no one who is acquainted 
with Origen’s life will credit it fora moment. Uncertain where 
to go, Origen at length resolved to retire to some place of 
solitude in Palestine. His friend, St. Theoctistus, hearing of 
what had happened, wrote to him to come to Czsarea, and 
there the wanderer found a home and sympathetic friends 
in whose company he soon forgot the painful experiences of 
the past few months. Under his superintendence a catechetical 
school was opened at Cesarea that rivalled in fame the school 
of Alexandria.* 

Demetrius, with relentless determination to drag him down, 
again summoned a council of bishops to examine and pronounce 
upon the writings and conduct of Origen, with the result that 
he was condemned of heresy, degraded from his priestly 
functions, and excommunicated, copies of the decree being 
forwarded to the Holy See, and to the Bishops of the provinces. 

1 St. Jerome says: ‘‘ Origenes cum per Palzstinam pergeret, a Theoctisto et 
Alexandro Czsareze et Hierosolymorum episcopis presbyter ordinatus, Demetrii 
offendit animum: qui tanta in eum debacchatus est insania, ut per totum mundum 
super nomine ejus scriberet.” (Zz Catalog. c. 54.) 


? Euseb. 1. 6, c. 8; Hieron. Epist. 29, Ad Paulam. 
3 St. Hieron, 1. 2, Adv. Ruffin, p. 411. 
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The validity of this decree was far from being universally 
admitted: the Bishops of Palestine, Arabia, Phoenicia, Achaia, 
&c., who were personally acquainted with Origen, refused to 
believe that he was guilty of the charges brought against him, 
and warmly championed his innocence.! 

Origen, however, in his quiet retreat at Caesarea, bowed 
submissively to the judgment of his diocesan, and never after- 
wards exercised his priestly office, though he continued to teach. 
In his Commentary on St. John? written several years later, he 
states that Demetrius had been influenced by unworthy motives 
against him. He met the charge of unorthodoxy by a letter 
addressed to his friends in Alexandria, complaining that his 
works had been interpolated by his enemies, that the accounts 
of a controversy between him and a heretic named Candidus 
had been falsified, and words put into his mouth which he had 
never uttered. He denies that he ever held the extravagant 
doctrine that demons would even one day be released from 
Hell, though this opinion certainly appears in his Peri Archén. 
Assuming that he wrote it, probably what he meant was that 
he never asserted it as Catholic doctrine, but only as an idea 
of his own, hazarded with misgiving.® 

The excommunication of one who had worked so hard and 
so loyally for the Church from his eighteenth to his sixtieth 
year, awakens sad reflections. His school had been a seminary 
of martyrs, confessors, bishops, and divines ; his lectures had 
effected countless conversions ; his purity of morals was always. 
held above suspicion; he had- led a poor, austere, chaste,. 
religious life, and now he is stricken down in his old age as 
a traitor to his religion. 

The death of Demetrius occurred soon after the passing 
of the sentence, which was, however, never reversed. 

Some years later, in the persecution of Decius, Origen was 
cast into prison, and every species of cruelty was resorted to, 
to shake his constancy, but in vain. Still the crown of 
martyrdom for which he panted was not vouchsafed to him.‘ 


1 St. Jerome writes: ‘‘Damnatur a Demetrio Episcopo, exceptis Palestine et 
Arabiz et Phoenicize atque Achaiz sacerdotibus. In damnationem ejus consentit 
Urbs Romana: Ipse contra hunc senatum cogit, non propter dogmatum novitatem, 
non propter heresim, ut nunc adversus eum rabidi canes simulant, sed quia gloriam 
eloquentize ejus et scientize ferre non poterat.” (Epist. 29, dd Paulam.) 

2 In Joan. 6, n. 101. 
3 See his words quoted by St. Jerome, |. 2, Adv. Ruffin, p. 413. 
* Euseb. 1. 6, c. 39. 
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He describes in letters, now unfortunately lost, how he was 
confined in a dungeon, loaded with chains, stretched upon 
the rack, and tortured in divers ways. At length he was 
released from prison only to find himself reduced to a state 
of indigence and abandonment, doomed to drag his aged and 
dislocated limbs in pain and poverty to the grave. Over that 
grave a dark shadow rests that has never been lifted, it is the 
condemnation of the Church in the Fifth General Council ; 
but acquaintance with his life, sympathy with his trials 
- admiration for his work and the support of the Fathers, incline 
us to believe that, whatever heretical doctrine may be found 
in his Pert Archén, Origen was not a heretic in a formal 
sense, and never put himself willingly in opposition to the 
Church. 

We have now to examine the grounds on which his con- 
demnation is based. 

I. The first charge alleged by Demetrius is that of receiving 
priest’s orders with a canonical impediment. 

The case may be thus briefly stated: Origen, in a fit of 
indiscreet zeal, and fancying he saw a command in our Lord’s 
words, Matt. xix, 12, does a rash act, prompted, as St. Jerome 
tells us, by a wish to practise perfect chastity. His diocesan, 
while censuring the act, admires his heroism and allows him to 
continue in charge of the catechetical school. Two saintly 
Bishops, who were well aware of the impediment, deem there 
is sufficient cause for dispensation and promote him to Holy 
Orders. Demetrius, though indignant at the step, allows the 
newly ordained priest to return to Alexandria and to enjoy 
full exercise of his priestly office. After two years Demetrius 
denounces the ordination as irregular, and Origen is driven into 
exile, though without suspension from his priestly office. Finally, 
when the combined charges of unorthodoxy and irregularity 
had resulted in the decree of excommunication, suspension, 
and degradation from his priesthood, St. Alexander writes to 
console Origen, stating that in ordaining him he had acted in 
conformity with the recommendation of Demetrius himself. 
St. Jerome’s words are: “Scripsit Alexander et pro Origene 
contra Demetrium, quod juxta testimonium Demetrii eum 
presbyterum constituerit.” It is plain from this that Deme 
trius was actuated by unworthy motives in raising an outcry on 
the subject. 
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II. The second charge is more serious: he is accused of 
apostasy and of burning incense to the idol. 

This strange story rests solely on the authority of St. 
Epiphanius,! but it is caught up and repeated by others, who 
all take care to note that Origen wept bitterly over his weakness. 
‘The circumstances of the alleged apostasy are thus related by 
St. Epiphanius. Origen was lying in prison for his faith at 
Alexandria, when a fiendish temptation was devised by his perse- 
cutors to shake his constancy. Origen, it is stated, full of horror 
at the diabolical attempt, consented to sacrifice, if so he might 
escape: thereupon they seized his trembling hand, thrust some 
grains of incense into it and shook them out upon the altar fire. 

St. Epiphanius adds that it was to escape from the jeers of 
those who taunted him with this apostasy that Origen resolved 
to quit Alexandria. 

The story goes on to say that, arriving at Jerusalem, he was 
requested by the clergy to address the people from the pulpit, 
and, yielding only to compulsion, he took the Sacred Volume 
and opened it by chance at the words of the 49th Psalm: “ But 
to the sinner God hath said, Why dost thou declare My justices 
and take My covenant in thy mouth?” Trembling at this 
Divine rebuke he sat down weeping, and the whole congregation 
wept with him. Such is St. Epiphanius’ story, though he gives 
no authority, and admits that he accepts it on mere hearsay: 
Dicitur, asserunt. 

Now if this story be true, how is it that none of his 
worst enemies, who sought every means of blackening his 
character, ever allude to it? They are ready to snatch at any 
charge against him, yet never speak of this. The charge must 
be dismissed as unproven. Apostasy was accounted so dreadful 
a crime, that Origen could never have had the saintly Bishops 
Theoctistus, Alexander, and Gregory Thamaturgus for his 
friends, had his character been tarnished with so foul a stain. 
With the exception of Alexander Natalis, nearly all historians 
discredit the story; while some explain it as a mistake, the 
unworthy defection of another man named Origen, being 
ascribed to one of the greatest lights of the Christian Church. 

III. The most serious charge of all is that of heresy, and 
certainly the case made out against Origen seems black enough. 

He was condemned of heresy (1) by the Synod of 
Alexandria, (2) by St. Epiphanius in a synod held at Cyprus, 
1 Haresi, 64. 
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(3) by Popes Anastasius and Gelasius, (4) by the Fifth General 
Council of the Church in 553. 

Moreover, portions of his writings are condemned by 
St. Methodius, St. Cyril of Alexandria, St. Epiphanius, St. Jerome, 
St. Augustine, St. Vincent of Lerins, and others. 

It is undeniable that some of his works, especially his Perz 
Archén, are stained with many a blemish; but this is not the 
real question at issue: his opponents have to make out that 
he is to be held accountable for all the written matter that was 
_ circulated under his name. 

The following is a list of the chief heretical doctrines with 
which he is charged : 

(1) That the Eternal Son is not born of the Father, but 
made, and therefore inferior to the Father. 

(2) That the Holy Ghost is not equal to the Father and the 
Son. 

(3) That the souls of men were created before their bodies, 
and existed in some previous state as heavenly intelligences, 
from which they were degraded by sin and doomed to be 
imprisoned in the flesh. 

(4) That the soul of Christ existed and was united to the 
Divine Word before the Incarnation. 

(5) That the devils and lost in Hell are one day to be saved 
through the Passion of Christ.’ 

(6) That the blessed in Heaven after a cycle of centuries 
will be exposed again to temptation, with the chance of 
falling as the angels did, to be then sent back to earth and 
imprisoned again in the flesh. 

(7) That there will be no real resurrection of the flesh, or 
that, if the blessed have bodies at all, these will be of ethereal 
substance. 

(8) That the fire of Hell is to be explained allegorically. 

(9) That Moses’ account of the terrestrial paradise and the 
temptation and fall of man is to be explained allegorically. 

(10) That God’s power is not infinite. 

(11) Lastly, his views upon grace are so unorthodox that 
St. Jerome calls Pelagianism a branch of Origen’s planting, 
Origenis ramusculum, and speaks of Origen as the pet authority 
of the Pelagians, Pelagianorum amasium. 

Such an array of heretical doctrines is appalling, and no 
wonder the Church was severe in her condemnation. 

1 Origen denies he ever taught this. (St. Hieron. p. 136.) 
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What then is to be said in Origen’s defence? 

(1) His apologists tell us that many of the errors imputed 
to him are not his, but were foisted into his works by pagans 
and heretics, who then used his authority as a weapon against 
the Church. Origen complains of this tampering with his works, 
as we saw above. : 

(2) That such of the errors as are undoubtedly his were put 
forth tentatively and hesitatingly in the absence of any definition 
on the subject, with no intention of opposing the received 
teaching of the Church.” 

The bulk of his errors is to be found in the Pert Archén, 
written while he was still a youth and with his mind saturated 
with the teaching of the Platonic philosophy. He introduces 
us in the body of the work to several startling theories of his 
own, but he tells us that he hazards them, cus magno metu et 
cautela, as private views of his own, not as the teaching of the 
Church, or of Holy Writ. 

At the head of this very work Per? Archén stands his 
profession of faith in the doctrines of the Trinity, the equality 
of the Three Divine Persons, the necessity of grace, the eternity 
of punishment, &c. 

These dogmas he explains and defends in his other works 
in a perfectly orthodox spirit. “To err in morals,” was his 
saying, “is bad enough, but to err in faith and to contradict 
Holy Writ is far worse.” Again, he repudiates any doctrine 
in his work that is discordant with the voice of the Church. 

How then are we to explain the contradictions to dogmatic 
truth in his Pert Archén? His spotless life and gifted in- 
telligence make it impossible to suppose that his profession of 
faith was insincere. Such meanness he would never have 
resorted to. His own defence is that his enemies, for purposes 
of their own, had tampered with his writings, adding to the 
errors already there, others of a graver kind to effect his 
downfall. Heretics, too, perverted his writings in order to 
have his authority on their side for their extravagances of 
doctrine. Such is the explanation given by himself and by his 
friends. 

(3) The intemperate zeal of his friend and patron Ambrosius, 
was the unwitting cause of many of his errors. Ambrosius was 
constantly clamouring for some new effort of genius to give to 


1 See Ceillier, Auteurs sacrés, ii. p. 251. 


» 


2 See the Preface to his Pert Archén. 
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the public, and thus in the hurry of book-making, to satisfy 
the impetuous demands of his friends, passages that needed 
careful revision were allowed to pass uncorrected and get 
abroad.! 

(4) St. Jerome, whom we have quoted as gravely censuring 
Origen’s teaching on grace, says that it is incredible what an 
amount Origen wrote. “But if some Judas or other, jealous 
of his reputation, comes to make out a case against him by 
reason of his errors, let him know that the wisest of men 
have made mistakes. Let us not imitate the defects of one 


_ whose virtues we may never hope to rival.”? This is hardly the 


Janguage a Saint would use of a formal heretic. 

In extenuation too of Origen’s errors, it should be remem- 
bered that Theology was then in its infancy, and had not 
the language and idioms of its own that it acquired later ; and 
it can hardly be matter of surprise if Origen, writing on the 
deepest mysteries, with no definitions of the Church to guide 
him, was betrayed into inaccuracies, and even into grave errors. 
His motive in writing the Perz Archén was a noble one, viz., 
to wrest the very weapon of pagan philosophy from the hands 
of enemies and use it in defence of the Church; and if in 
brandishing the unwieldy thing he inflicted severe cuts upon 
himself this is rather his misfortune than his fault. 

Far be it from us to wish to screen a wilful heretic, but what 
we contend is that Origen’s heresy was not wilful, else how 
could Saints and Fathers of the Church have undertaken his 
defence ? 

(5) Again, if we wish to have Origen’s true views on the 
mysteries of faith, we must look for them, not in the Perz 
Archén written in the impulsiveness of youth, and corrupted 
by interpolations of others, but in his work against Celsus, where 
his language on the great doctrines in question will be found 
at once captivating, convincing, and orthodox. 

We will say a word on this work against Celsus, as it 
vindicates Origen’s orthodoxy on many of the points in 
question. 

(a) Celsus had denied the resurrection of the flesh. 

Origen proves it fully from Scripture and tradition, yet this 
is one of the points on which he is adjudged a heretic. 

(8B) Celsus contended that all things in nature, all events 


1 Hieron. Jz Catalog. c. 16. 
2 Hieron. Epist. 41, 4d Pammach. 
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move in one constant round, and that the past will recur again 
after a cycle of ages. 

Origen refutes the hypothesis as false and absurd ; yet this: 
is another point on which Origen is proclaimed unorthodox. 

(y) Celsus taught the doctrine of metempsychosis. 

Origen violently attacks this teaching, yet he is credited 
with the same error: and so on through every point. 

It is incredible that he should have denounced as blas- 
phemous and scandalous in Celsus, doctrines which he himself 
accepted. 

It seems to us then, that Origen if he ever wrote the 
objectionable passages in the Pert Archén, must at any rate 
be acquitted of deliberate formal heresy. 

But still there is the ugly fact staring us in the face that 
Origen was condemned by the Fifth General Council of the 
Church. Are we then to abandon his case as hopeless ? 

Not unless it is shown that he taught error in a contu- 
macious spirit of opposition to the Church. Contumacy, 
however, cannot be proved against him: he professes docility 
to the Church’s teaching; he propounds his views merely as 
questions for solution, as surmises of his own, about which he 
is not without misgiving : cum magno metu et cautela. 

Unquestionably too he has been slandered by those whom 
St. Jerome describes as rabidi canes, and even supposing him 
in fault he has been painted blacker than he is. St. Jerome 
remarks: “I would consent to be slandered with Origen, if I 
might have his knowledge of the Scriptures.”! 

Origen’s misfortune was his popularity. In aman of such 
prolific intellect, who wrote some six thousand pamphlets and 
treatises, as St. Epiphanius tells us, there were sure to be slips, 
and these were magnified by his enemies, and as eagerly 
explained away by his admirers: thus more came to be said 
about his errors than about his contributions to truth, and he 
suffered both from the jealousy of some, and the excessive 
attachment of others. 

In his twenty-fifth homily zz Lucam, he says: “Several who 
love me more than I deserve, while praising my teaching, put 
forth things as maintained by me, which my _ conscience 
repudiates. Others, while calumniating my treatises, accuse 
me of entertaining opinions which never entered my head, as 
far as I know.” 


1 St. Jerome: “Vellem cum invidia nominis ejus, habere etiam scientiam 
Scripturarum.” (Proemio traditionum Hebr, in Gen.) 
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Unquestionably, however, portions of Origen’s writings, or 
supposed writings, did great harm and were a ready weapon in 
the hands of Pelagians and others against the Church. 

Yet Origen himself must ever be regarded as a noble 
character in the Church’s history, one of the most learned 
and most laborious of her children. His erroneous opinions 
arose from a wish to overcome the supposed incompati- 
bility of the Greek philosophy with the Gospel. He desired, 
however, in all things to hold fast to the Rock of truth, and 
proposed his own speculations with reserve, claiming for them 
no higher character than that of probable conjectures. More- 
over, his piety is as unquestioned as the greatness of his genius 
and the depth of his learning. 

We may conclude, then, that such a man, even though he 
held some heretical opinions, must not be accounted a formal 
heretic, sincé he was utterly free from that spirit which consti- 
tutes the guilt of heresy. And though many well-intentioned 
writers regard him as lost (vg., Moschus in his Pratum 
Spirituale represents him as tormented in fire with Nestorius, 
Arius, Eutyches, and others), we may confidently hope that one 
day, when the secrets of consciences are revealed, the cloud that 
at present obscures a noble name will be lifted, and that name 
encircled with undying glory. 
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WHEN in 1773 the Papal Decree went forth that the Society 
of Jesus was suppressed, there was rejoicing among its enemies 
and bitter grief among its friends. But in South America the 
loss was a far greater one, and the sense of it far more acute 
than in Europe. The distant missions founded by the Society, 
and continually fed with Jesuits sent from Europe, were far 
more dependent upon their teaching and influence. Their 
banishment was a blow that was irrecoverable. They had 
founded pious associations, guilds, and confraternities, which 
could not hope to subsist when they were gone. Among these 
were two communities established by them in the town of San 
Iago del Extera, that of the Children of Mary and the Confra- 
ternity of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. Grieved as these pious 
ladies were at the loss of their friends and counsellors, they 
foresaw a still greater evil likely to result from the cessation 
of the constant retreats or Spiritual Exercises (as a retreat was 
then always called) which the Jesuits had given. Among 
these ladies was one called Mary Antonia of St. Joseph, and 
her zeal was ardent, and the thought came to her that she was 
called upon to re-establish the Exercises. How could a woman 
do it? She tried to banish the thought, but it pursued her. 
She prayed, she took counsel, and she set herself to the work. 
It is a little startling to find that in 1775 she put on the habit 
and mantle of a Jesuit, and set out on her mission to exhort 
all to “do penance” and make a retreat. 

Extraordinary vocations cannot be judged by ordinary rules, 
If Joan of Arc was justified in saving her country by putting 
on armour and heading the troops, was not this valiant woman 
also justified in this fashion fighting the battle of the Lord? 
Mary Antonia usurped no part of a priest’s office. She did not 
give the retreats nor interfere in spiritual direction. Her office 
was to rouse people to come to the retreats, and provide the 
places in which they were to be given. They were to be given 
publicly in churches. All who followed them were to spend eight 
days in solitude away from their own homes and distractions. 
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God blessed her zeal, the success was marvellous. No 
private house would hold the number who applied to follow 
the Exercises, and the second retreat was actually given in the 
Jesuit College. The College was perfectly empty, the furniture 
having been sold. Mary Antonia gathered together beds, chairs, 
and tables. All the exercitants were animated by the spirit of 
penance and cared nothing for comfort, and there was not a 
vacant corner. Encouraged by her success, Mary Antonia went 
further afield. She obtained the permission of the various 
Bishops and the Governors of towns, and she spent four years 
going from place to place barefooted, with Crucifix in hand, 
organizing retreats. In 1779 she reached Buenos Ayres, and 
relying solely on Providence, took a spacious house, arranged 
a chapel, furnished the rooms with simplicity, and began her 
work of retreats. Women and men came by turns. The house 
overflowed ;' often five hundred persons at a time were there, 
beds were ranged along the corridor and in the courtyard. 
Ladies of high rank were content to sleep on the bare floor, and 
to mix with the poorest, even with negresses. By degrees the 
whole face of Buenos Ayres was changed. Piety triumphed over 
worldliness, luxury, and excitement. Mary Antonia kept to 
the faithful observance of the rules taught to her by the Jesuits. 
Strict silence was observed all through the eight days; no 
communication with externs was allowed, and at the end of 
the Exercises the exercitants went in double file to the church, 
where the Blessed Sacrament was exposed, and there solemnly 
chanted the 7e Deum in thanksgiving. 

Mary Antonia’s chief work was to exhort the people to 
“do penance;” she taught Catechism to the ignorant, and 
she watched carefully over the innocence of the young. Her 
language and manners were unstudied. She seemed to unite 
the simplicity of a dove with evangelical prudence. She sent 
a supplication to the Holy See for some Indulgences for these 
retreats. Her request was supported by the Bishop of Buenos 
Ayres, who wrote of her in the highest terms, stating that the 
Exercises had been made by fifteen thousand persons in her 
house of retreat, and that all had been lodged and fed without 
any expense on their part, nor any begging for alms on that of 
Mary Antonia. 

In 1788, the number of those who had made retreats 
amounted to seventy thousand. How then did Mary Antonia 
provide for their wants? No doubt sums of money were given 
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to her from time to time, but for the most part the assistance 
seemed miraculous. Again and again did she see bread multiply 
before her eyes; again and again food was sent at the last 
moment, no one knew from whence. Mary Antonia always 
believed and said it came from our Lady, who was named by 
her Superior and Patroness of the retreats. 

God indeed watched over her in a special manner. “I never 
took any step,” she wrote, “without feeling sure it was God’s 
will. He seemed to lead me by the hand, though I cannot 
explain how it was done. In order that you may know and 
bless His sweet Providence, I will tell you more of His care 
over me. In my long and painful journeys over uninhabited 
deserts, in passing by rivers and lakes, I never suffered serious 
harm. When I was at Cataméria, I was so ill the doctors gave 
me up; I commended myself to the Sacred Heart of Jesus and 
was suddenly cured. Once I fell down and broke one of my 
ribs, another time I dislocated my foot: on each occasion I 
was cured by the touch of an invisible hand.” 

Mary Antonia led the life of a saint in poverty and mortifi- 
cation, she always wore a hair-shirt, never touched meat, slept 
but little, and took her brief repose on the bare floor. Her 
food was generally bread and water, and sometimes a little 
maigre soup. Her charity knew no bounds; she lived only 
for others and was the general peacemaker, not only in families, 
but between the Bishop and the Governor, the Chapter and the 
clergy. The people came in crowds to consult her, and called 
her “mother.” Bishops sought ‘her services. The Bishops of 
Tucuman and Monte Video were anxious to have her, but the 
Bishop of Buenos Ayres did not like to part with so valuable 
an aid, and only lent her to these Bishops for a time. 

Her great trouble was the want of confessors for the retreats. 
She often wrote to her friends among those who had been 
Jesuits in South America, and who were now scattered about 
in Italy: “Ask all your dear brethren to remember me, and 
beg them to pray much for me. Tell them that though I am 
very busy, I never forget to celebrate the feast of my dear 
St. Stanislaus Kostka with my family and friends.” St. Stanis- 
laus was her chosen patron, and in his hands she placed the 
most ardent desire of her soul, the restoration of the Society. 
She never doubted that this restoration would take place. 
This seems to have been made known to her from Heaven, and 
she was always expecting news from Europe to tell her of its 
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accomplishment. In one of her letters to an exiled Father, she 
wrote: “You know well the cause of my interior sufferings, 
that the Company of my beloved Jesus no longer exists here, 
and that it has been hunted and banished from the vast 
provinces of the world to one little corner.1 What hope is 
entertained in Europe of its return to this country? My hope 
is firm; I cannot think otherwise. Would God permit that 
hope to augment and be more and more deeply rooted in me if 
it really were a vain and baseless supposition ?” 

Another of Mary Antonia’s good deeds was to revive and 
keep up a devotion to St. Ignatius and the other Saints of 
the Society. And this renewal of honours rendered to the 
“Company triumphant” excited the strongest desire in South 
America to see again in their country the “Company militant.” 
For the yoid the Jesuits had left was never filled up. So Mary 
Antonia and many other pious souls prayed and suffered that 
the happy day of this return might be hastened. Mary Antonia 
had one companion who specially devoted herself to this inter- 
cession. She was called Catherine of the Sacred Heart, and 
lived at Corduba. She offered herself to our Lord for any 
suffering He might please to inflict on her, until the restoration 
of the Society. Her good Master took her at her word. From 
that moment she suffered day and night without an instant’s 
respite except on Christmas Day. On that feast she was 
perfectly well, left her bed, went to Mass, confessed and com- 
municated. When night came her sufferings returned, and she 
never left her bed again till the following Christmas Day. 
She never complained but rejoiced in all pains, and as the 
years went on she grew more and more joyful, and she said 
brightly that when the Society was restored she would go to 
Heaven. 

Whether Catherine of the Sacred Heart and Mary Antonia 
of St. Joseph lived to hear of that glorious octave of St. Ignatius, 
1814, when the Society was restored to the whole world by the 
voice of Christ’s Vicar, amid all possible pomp and rejoicing, 
in the Gest at Rome, we know not. If this joy was denied 
to them on earth, it was only to augment that heavenly bliss 
that awaited these brave souls when they passed from earth to 
the vision of God. 


1 The Society existed in Russia while suppressed in the rest of the world. 
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A STORY OF A FRENCH VILLAGE. 





CHAPTER VII. 


THE snow was falling quite fast. The roofs of the quaint old 
village near which Babette lived were white already, though 
the snow had not been coming down more than a quarter of 
an hour. “If it went on like this for any length of time, they 
would be snowed up as they were last winter,” M. Rison said, 
as he came into the large, old-fashioned kitchen, and stood on 
the mat shaking the flakes off his boots. “Did Babette 
remember ?” he asked. 

Babette, with her hazel eyes and golden brown hair, was 
standing in one of the windows looking out. She was dressed 
in a black serge, with a white apron, while in her ears were a 
pair of long silver ear-rings, and she looked very nice—very 
nice, but with a sad little look about her—a look which was 
always there now. Yes, Babette had known what it was to be 
very wretched, known what it was to wish in the morning that 
it was evening, and in the evening that it was morning. For 
many wecks after Jean’s departure she had lain on her bed, too 
weak almost to speak, and the summer had gone, and the trees 
round her home were crimson and gold with ‘autumn’s tints 
before she had been able to come downstairs and set about 
her daily tasks again. “Did Babette remember,’ M. Rison 
asked, “that snow-storm ?” 

Babette nodded. Somehow the thought of anything which 
was past seemed to recall Jean to her. Those had been the 
early days of her sorrow, at least, he had only left her some 
six months then. She remembered how she had wonderedi 
where he was, and if he was cold, and dreaded that perhaps 
he was without shelter. Once he had loved her, even as she 
herself loved him, Babette thought, as she stood watching the 
white flakes fall, on the day of which I write. Why had he 
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ever gone away with those wicked men who denied .God, and 
who wanted to rob her father of his honest earnings, and take 
his fortune for themselves, or give it to others who had no 
money because they were too lazy to work for it. Ah, if those 
horrid lecturers had never come that day to the Green, perhaps 
Jean would have been content to remain at home, and when 
he had got a little more money, then he would have married 
her. But no, she remembered that even before that a certain 
restlessness—an impatience of his work—had come on him. 
That sweet dream was over now. Jean had gone a great way 
off, some said to Paris, others to Lyons, none knew for certain, 
and he would never come back, so she would never be wedded. 
Her father talked to her of this young man and that, and 
brought them to the house because they had sued hard to be 
introduced to her, but she was indifferent to them all. She 
was a faithful girl, and had given her heart right loyally to her 
former lover, and something told her she would never care for 
any one like that again. Then Babette roused herself suddenly 
from the train of thought into which she had fallen, and taking 
off her muslin apron, put on her hat, and began to wrap herself 
up in a thick, warm cloak. 

“It is cold for my girl to go out,” the farmer said. “Is it 
not better, Babette, to stay in the warm chimney corner this 
wintry afternoon ?” 

But the girl shook her head. “I am going to the church, 
and then to the cidteau. I have done some work that Madame 
la Duchesse wanted much, some shawls for her poor. She is 
going to give them to some of the old women after Mass 
to-morrow. It will help to keep their poor shoulders warm. 
Yes, that is what the big parcel contains.” Then Babette, 
having kissed her father, set out. 

M. Rison’s house was situated just outside the village, and 
Babette made her way along a narrow lane till she came to the 
walls of an old ruined castle. Then she turned to the right, 
through a couple of archways, crossed the principal street of 
the hamlet, and made her way into the beautiful old church. 

Babette did not have to wait long for her turn. There were 
not many people present that cold Saturday afternoon, and it 
did not take her two minutes to make her confession to M. le 
Curé. Then she went round to the chapel of the Blessed 
Sacrament and gave thanks that her soul was now white and 
clean once more, not that it had ever been very black, for a 
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more devoted Christian than M. Rison’s daughter never 
lived. 

And then she left the great church which she loved so well, 
and hurried along the road, past the ivy-covered walls, and 
through the coronet-crowned gates up to the chdteau, with its. 
many turrets and pointed towers. It was almost dark when. 
she got there, and the snow was coming down faster than ever. 

Babette followed the servant across the hall and along the. 
corridor, through the great deserted drawing-room into the 
little sitting-room, which the lady of the mansion always 
inhabited now. 

“Madame la Duchesse had been out in the snow and had. 
got wet. She would be down shortly,” the old domestic said, 
and went away leaving the girl alone in the pretty chamber, 
which was situated on the ground-floor of one of the towers. 

A wood fire was blazing on the hearth, and that, with a 
carefully shaded reading lamp, was all the light the turret- 
chamber had. It was a lofty little apartment, and the walls 
were panelled with old embroidered silk, and there were 
consequently no pictures, only on both sides of the fire-place 
were hung cases filled with miniatures. The furniture, like 
that of the great drawing-room, was in the style of Louis 
Quatorze, and there were numerous little tables on which 
were photographs of members of the House of France, and 
other distinguished persons. But on the table situated close 
to the arm-chair in which Madame always sat, was only one 
picture, namely, that of her dead daughter. Babette was never 
tired of looking at that picture. She could remember quite 
well when she was a child, envying Mdlle. Laure her beauty 
and her pretty frocks. She went now and stood in front of it. 
Yes, it was very like. She could even remember the dress 
—it was a soft grey, one with silver buttons to it. And there 
were the beautiful eyes, and the soft brown hair, looking just 
as they used to look in life. Then the door of the turret- 
chamber opened, and Madame la Duchesse, in her long trailing 
black draperies, entered. She smiled when she saw what 
Babette was about. 

“ Mon enfant,” she said, “I fear I have kept thee waiting,. 
but I had been round to see several of my poor neighbours, 
and then, even though it was snowing, I wanted to pay a visit 
to the cemetery. I do not like to miss that if I can help it, so 
I went. But my dress got damp, and I had already begun to. 
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put on my evening robe before thy name was brought to me. 
Sit down, Babette, and warm thyself this cold night. I fear 
thy cloak is wet.” 

Babette gave a little laugh. It was rarely that she did so 
now, but it struck her as curious. For her to think of wet 
things, she who never stayed in whatever the weather was like. 

“Madame must forgive me,” she said in her gentle way, 
“but I am accustomed to get wet. I remember the time 
when I loved to tumble in the snow, but that was long ago 
now.” 

“So I suppose, Babette,” Madame de Mérillac answered. 
“At your age one ceases to do those things. It would not look 
well,” and the lady almost laughed herself. 

“ But all the same I would like to have done it this afternoon 
when I saw the ground getting whiter and whiter,” and Babette 
gave a nod with her head, so that this time Madame laughed 
outright. Then the sound seemed to startle her. Laughter 
was a thing not often heard in the sombre chéteau now. Once 
it had been the order of the day, when Monsieur le Duc had 
been alive, and Laure in her pretty frocks had skipped along 
the galleries, but since the day the second procession had 
wound its way along the avenue, under the green branches, and 
the Regutem @eternam of the priests had hushed the song of 
the birds, it had become a thing of the past. 

“This child makes me forget my sorrows for a while,” 
Madame said, placing her slender, jewelled hand on Babette’s 
shoulder, “and yet she is a strange person to do so, for she has 
known what it is to have a heartache.” 

Babette’s hazel eyes filled with tears, and across her face 
stole a look of pain. “If I could oxly see him again,” she 
whispered. “If I could only see him Jdecause I love him. 
Perhaps I ought not to say so, but I cannot help it.” 

“And you have never heard of him, young one, since the 
day he went away?” 

Babette shook her head. “ My father forbade his ever 
writing or speaking to me again. It is better not to speak of 
it,” she said, “if Madame will forgive me for saying so. I 
cannot do it. By and bye, perhaps I shall be able to do so, 
but that time is not yet.” 

Madame de Meérillac softly patted the girl’s shoulder, and 
turned the conversation to the parcel which Babette had brought 
with her. 
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“They are exactly what I require. She has neat hands, 
this child,” Madame said, as she put one of the little grey 
shawls over her shoulders to see the effect. They were of the 
kind which in England are called “Hug-me-tights.” “These 
will do, Babette. After Mass to-morrow I shall go round with 
them. I think that you must come also. .The pleasure of the 
poor souls will reward you for the trouble. Now, see, that is the 
money for the wools, and that the price of the shawls. There 
ought to be something for all the time too, I think. Look 
round, child, and tell me if there is anything in the room which 
has taken your fancy, this work-box perhaps, or that little 
silver basket. Come, tell me what you would like?” 

Babette was silent for a moment, and then she looked up 
shyly at her hostess. “If it is not asking too much,” she 
whispered, “I should like a picture of Mdlle. Laure.” 

“You will value it if I give it?” Madame de Meérillac asked 
gravely. 

“ Indeed, indeed, yes, Madame,” Babette answered earnestly. 

The Duchess walked across to a cabinet which stood 
near the door, and unlocking a drawer, drew forth several 
photographs. 

“This is the one from which the large painting there on 
China was done. Would you like it, or do you prefer some 
other ?” 

“T should like this, if Madame can spare it,” choosing one 
of those in which the girl was depicted in the grey dress and 
silver buttons. “I remember her so well like that.” 

Madame de Mérillac bent her head. Then she looked 
round the room. She wanted a frame for her dead child’s 
picture. Those near her did not seem good enough. Then her 
eyes fell on one made of mother-of-pearl, and taking the 
photograph out of it, she slipped into its place Laure’s sweet 
face. 

“T could not give you anything I value more,” she said, as 
she gave the present to her guest. 

Babette tried to thank her, and failed. The face of Madame, 
so sad, and yet so resigned, touched her deeply. The hazel 

eyes filled with tears. Madame de Mérillac pressed the girl’s 
hand. 

“Take care of yourself, child,” she said, as she wished her 
good-night. “And to-morrow, after Grande Messe, you will 
wait for me at the west door, and we will take round your 
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beautifully worked shawls. Does it still snow, Gaspard?” she 
asked of the old butler. 

“But yes, certainly, Madame,” was the reply. “There had 
not, it was said, been such a night for many years.” 

“Then let Jacques see her down the avenue. If he take 
a lantern there will be less fear of their falling into the stream,” 
the Duchesse ordered, and then, after wishing Babette once 
more good-night, went back to her solitary turret-chamber, 
and sat listening to the wind which moaned and whistled round 
the house, while the logs smouldered on the hearth, and she 
told chaplet after chaplet of her Rosary for the souls she had 
loved and lost. 

“ Good-night—no, indeed, I can get along all right,” Babette 
said to the servant, who had lighted her down the avenue, and 
proposed seeing her to the end of the road which came out on 
to the bridge under which the river flowed. “It is not far. 
I shall do very well.” 

The girl, with her cloak wrapped tightly round her, walked 
rapidly on, but it was hard work. Every moment the snow 
was getting deeper and deeper, the flakes were coming down 
so thickly, that it was difficult to see a few steps even in advance, 
while the wind from the north-east felt like a razor to the face. 
Babette bent down her head to avoid the blast, and she soon felt 
rather sorry that she had not allowed Jacques to sce her as far 
as the bridge. In the distance she could hear the sound of the 
Angelus pealing from the great tower of the church, and the 
silvery notes gave her confidence. She made the sign of 
the Cross on her breast, and went forward more bravely. The 
Blessed Mother and the Holy Angels could see her and take 
care of her just as well in the midst of the darkness and the 
blinding snow as in the broad light of day. Nothing could 
happen to her unless it was God’s will. M.le Curé had often 
told her that, and she knew he was right. After all, what 
would it matter if she was lost in the snow? She would only 
feel very tired and lie down and sleep, and never wake up again 
any more in this world. Surely there was nothing much to 
dread in that? Almost every morning when she awoke and 
the thought of her lost lover came back to her, she felt a longing 
to sleep again for evermore. It would only be a sort of 
fulfilling of her wish. And then, M. le Curé had so often told 
her death was nothing, that it was quickly over, and that it was 
but the entrance into eternal life. But stay, would she really 
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like to die? Babette stood still in the midst of the darkness 
and the snow to ask herself this question. No, after all, in spite 
of what she had thought, she knew she did not wish it, because, 
deep down in her heart, so deep that neither her father nor the 
Mére Gilette or M. le Curé himself suspected it, there was just 
one faint ray of hope left that even yet, after all this weary 
time, her Jean would come back to her. In the old days of 
their courtship he had loved her. Babette was sure of that. 
Perhaps some day the thought of her would visit him, the 
remembrance of those happy bygone times come back to him, 
and he would rise up and return, and plead first for her father’s 
forgiveness and then for hers. She would not give it him just 
at once, not the very moment he asked, because he deserved 
to be punished, and in the old days she had liked now and 
again to tease him. Oh, how happy she would be if he came 
back, having renounced his opinions and pleaded to her father! 
She could never care for any one after Jean. Perhaps, perhaps 
even yet it might be! She would ask the Holy Mother to 
obtain for her this favour. The dear Lord would never refuse 
what Mary asked. 

And so the young girl, in the midst of the darkness and the 
storm, with a heart full of faith, looked up towards the heavens, 
and asked that before very long, her Jean might be brought 
back to her, and that the Mére Gilette might be comforted once 
more. 

“She has known so many sorrows, this poor one,’ she 
whispered. “She is alone, her husband and her children have 
been taken from her by death, all save this one. Restore him 
to her, thou who hast known anguish greater than any other 
mother. Rescue him from evil companions. Be to him and 
to me a Mother of Compassion.” 

Babette ceased. It was a long way off to Heaven, but 
M. le Curé said that made no difference. Would the Holy 
Mother answer her prayer, she wondered, and then, drawing her 
cloak tighter, she once more set forth on her journey, and as 
she did so—as she did so, she heard far away in the distance 
the low rumble of the diligence from B——. 

It was quite half-past six when Babette crossed the bridge, 
and just then the heavy diligence, with its lamps looking like 
fiery eyes, rolled by her, and a moment later rattled under the 
arch into the little courtyard of the hotel. She knew the driver, 
old Vojon, and had half a mind to stop and ask him how 
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he was. It must have been a bad journey, but it would be 
nothing to the return one. The dligence, which carried the 
mails, was timed to set out at midnight, and it would be five in 
the morning before it got back to B Poor Vojon! 

And yet, cold and disagreeable as the weather was, Babette, 
when she reached the old castle, did not turn to the right to 
go home, but went instead up the steep little Grande Rue 
to the house of the Mére Gilette. 

The widow was sitting by a bright wood fire knitting, when 
Babette, having tapped, was called on to come in. There was 
no light but that which came from the ruddy blaze on the 
hearth, and the red gleams played cheerfully on the white- 
washed walls, and on the little Calvary in the corner, where 
stood the dusty wisps of corn which the brown hands of little 
Claude-Marie had fixed there so long ago now, on the eve of 
the feast of the great Mother of God. 

Across the face of the Mére Gilette there shot a look of 
pleasure when she saw who her visitor was. She rose, but not 
so quickly as she had been wont to do, for her many trials 
had begun to tell. She had been through the furnace of great 
suffering. All her life had been passed in that quict Norman 
hamlet. She had lived with her parents, until they died, in 
the old farm-house down by the river, and then had come the 
time at the chdteau when she had been in the service of Madame 
la Duchesse, whom she would never have left, but for the good 
Gilette. And after that had come a period of mingled sorrows 
and joys, as one by one the children that were born to her were 
taken from her to rest in the cemetery on the hill. And then 
had come the day when the partner of her life had been carried 
in through those wooden gates, and been placed beside his 
dead children. That had been a day the Mére Gilette would 
never forget. And at last it had come that she had but one 
treasure left her—her Jean. And it was not until he had gone 
from her—gone, not like the rest, up the hill, with the blessing 
of the Church, but away with evil companions to Paris—the 
Paris which had shot down like dogs the men of God in the 
May of 1871—that she sank down under the weight of her cross. 
She had borne up bravely through those other trials. The 
consolations of the Church had been hers. God had but taken 
those she loved to be with Him in Paradise, but what comfort 
could she have in this last terrible blow? Till that had come 
she had seemed young. Now her hair was grey, her body was 
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bent, and when she moved, she did so feebly. Often of late 
Babette had noticed this, but, on the winter’s night of which 
I write, it struck. her more forcibly than ever. Mére Gilette 
folded the girl tenderly in her arms, and then sank back into 
her seat. 

“It is a stormy night for you to be out in, my child,” she 
said. “The good father will be anxious, I fear.” 

“He thinks I am at the chéteau,’ Babette answered. “I 
went to take Madame some shawls she had given me an order 
to work for her, and I stayed a long time, and oh! look what 
she has given me asa reward for my work,” and the girl held 
out the picture in its exquisite frame. 

The Mére Gilette took it gently, reverently into her hands. 
She had guessed whose picture it was. The tears came into 
the elder woman’s eyes as she looked down at the sweet face 
she had known so well. She had been at the chdteau the day 
Mdlle. Laure had been born, and she had been there the day 
she had died, for when the period of sickness and rapid decline 
set in, the Mére Gilette had gone back to help in nursing the 
Duchess’ daughter. She looked at the picture long, shaking 
her head sadly, then she handed it back to Babette, and wiped 
away the tears. 

“One should not sorrow for one so sweet and good as she 
was,” she said softly. “When the flowers of earth are ripe for 
Heaven, they are gathered, that is all. Why should one grieve, 
I say, because the Lord of the harvest sent for her in all her 
purity and innocence? It is well with her soul, I doubt it not.” 

The Meére Gilette ceased to speak, and sat gazing at the 
burning embers. Outside the wind moaned, and nothing broke 
the stillness save the sudden movement of one of the outside 
shutters, as though some one had pressed it. She looked round 
quickly then. 

“Tt was but the wind,” Babette said. 

The Meére Gilette rose. Across her face had stolen a curious 
look, a look of hope. She moved to the door, and opening it, 
peered out into the night. The snow was falling fast. There 
was nothing to be seen. ’Twas but the wind. The light on 
the woman’s face faded away. She came back, and resumed 
her old attitude, only every now and then she seemed to listen, 
listen! She forgot the girl, forgot everything then in one great 
longing to look once more upon the face of her boy. 

“Let it be, let it be,” she prayed always. “If I may see 
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his face, and know that he is safe at home, then I shall be 
content to go, glad to go.” 

And so she prayed now; and outside the wind howled, 
and the snow fell, but the shutter, the shutter was still. It did 
not move again. The light upon the face had gone out. The 
time went on. The warmth of the fire was pleasant, Babette 
thought. She ought to go home, but she did not want to do so. 
She liked being where she was, being with Jean’s mother. Now 
and then she glanced up at her companion’s countenance, and 
every time she did so,a pang shot through her heart. There 
was such agony upon the face. Surely Mary must have looked 
something like that the day she had stood by the Cross, while 
through the encircling gloom the cry of the Man-God rang 
forth, £4, Elz, ama sabacthani ! 

By and bye Babette softly touched Mére Gilette’s hand. 
“It is time to go,” she said. 

“My pretty one,” the elder woman answered. “And I 
have been sitting here, thinking sad thoughts, when instead 
I should have been chatting with you.” She was vexed with 
herself. Her Jean’s choice! and to treat her like that! “My 
pretty one,” she said again. 

“I did not care about the talking,” Babette answered in 
her soft, pleasant voice. “We were thinking of the same thing, 
and I am quite content to be silent.” Once it had been different 
with the girl, but that was two years ago now. “And then 
I like to be here with you, his mother,” she added. 

“You love him still, my Babette?” Meére Gilette said. 

The girl nodded. 

“May /e bon Dieu shower His blessings on you, pretty one. 
It is good of you; it comforts me. Look you, there are many 
who say to me that he has gone among evil companions, that 
he works for an evil cause, the cause of those who deny the 
good God, and keep the House of France in exile, and they 
seem to think that I should be angry with him, and glad that 
he comes not to my door. They do not understand. The 
heart of a mother is not thus. He is my son. It is enough. 
Though all the world should turn their backs upon him, yet 
will not I. Love him still, my Babette. He is not all bad. 
He was weary with his rough work, which was distasteful to 
him, and the restlessness of youth was on him, and then 
came those who tempted him away. But if he returns some 
day to see the face of his old mother once more before she 
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dies, and finds that his Babette is true to him in spite of all, 
then he will be won back to better ways, and perchance your 
father will forgive him and let it be. An evil woman will 
drag with ease the soul of a man down to Hell, but on the 
other hand to what a height may not a good one raise him? 
Be to him as an angel guardian, Babette, if he should return, 
and I—I am not here. Sometimes it seems to me as if the 
day was not far distant, as if my little Claude-Marie and those 
other dear ones called for me. May be it is but an old woman’s 
fancy, but it seems so, it seems so.” 

“Do not,” Babette answered. “It pains me. I want you, 
and Jean will want you, I vow he will. He is only led 
away for a time. He will return, and we shall be happy 
once more. You must wait and share with us those good 
days, you must.” 

But the Mére Gilette did not answer. She only smiled and 
shook her head. “Le bon Dieu have thee in His keeping,” she 
said, and kissed the girl good-night. 

The storm was as bad as ever, Babette found as she stepped 
forth from the little cottage, and oh! how deep the snow was! 
If it had not been coming down so thickly, it would have been 
easy enough to see, for when the white snow is lying it will 
make light the blackest night, just as in the darkness of sorrow 
the sufferings of the Man-God shine forth to console and sustain 
the heart of the mourner. 

Babette went down the steep hill of the little Grande Rue 
without meeting a single person. More than once, though the 
snow was almost ankle deep, she thought she heard the sound 
of some one behind her, but every time she paused there was 
nothing to be seen, and though she waited no one came in sight. 
She went on again at last impatiently. The wet snow was 
getting through her boots, and Jon Dieu! how the wind cut 
through one, she thought, as she fought against it across the 
deserted courtyard of the old ruined castle, and along the lane 
to her home. She had meant to rise for early Mass to-morrow, 
but she was afraid that if the storm continued they would have 
to wait to go to church till they were dug out. She would be 
sorry if she could not receive Holy Communion. She had 
meant to offer it for Jean. Well, she must be content to offer 
Grande Messe only for him to-morrow, and then she reached 
her own house. M. Rison was standing at the door ready to 
welcome her, and the large kitchen with its rich old china, its 
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great fire, cheerful lamps, and well-spread supper-table looked 
very inviting indeed. 

“Run, young one,” the farmer said. “Run upstairs and 
change thy wet things. If thou hadst not come within the 
next five minutes I should have sallied forth to mect thee.” 

Then M. Rison closed the door and drew the bolts, and 
shut out the murkiness of the night, the falling snow, and the 
bitter, wintry wind. The gleam of firelight which had shone 
out when the farmer held the door open had looked pleasant 
enough—at least, so thought a young man who stood in the 
lane. He heard the sounds of the bolts, and then directly 
afterwards the chimes of the church clock striking nine, and 
then the strokes of the De profund?s bell. 

“Three hours before the a@/zgence would start,” he thought! 
And there was no shelter for him anywhere in that quiet town, 
because his pride prevented his humiliating himself, and because 
he believed still in the cause of the people. He went back 
along the lane, back by the castle and up the Grande Rue, 
and watched the rays that came chrough the chinks of the 
shutters in the house of the Mére Gilette, and when they were 
extinguished returned again to the quict lane, and looked up 
at M. Rison’s dwelling. Behind one of those upstairs windows 
a young girl was sleeping in her neat little bed, while above 
her head the white Christ hung upon His Cross. The watcher 
knew the window ; long ago she had told him which was her 
room. Had he beena fool? But it was too late now to think 
of that. It is easy enough to join secret societies and revolu- 
tionary bands, but it is not so casy to disassociate oneself from 
them. He knew that now. He stood out there in the snow, 
feeling like some lost spirit permitted to return for a while to 
the scenes of past happiness. It was not till near midnight 
that he set out for the bridge, and hailed Vojon as the heavy 
diligence rumbled over it. The old man recognized him as 
the same traveller who had made the afternoon journey. He 
could not sec his face though; he wore a scarf, and his hat 
was pulled low over his brow. 

“A curious customer,” the old man thought, and gathering 
up the reins called to his horses. 

As long as a single light of the quiet hamlet remained in 
sight, the solitary traveller gazed forth. Then he covered his 
face with his hands. “Too late,” he whispered, “too late ; and 
oh, my God, we might have been s9 happy.’ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Nort a mile from where the great Cathedral of B towered 
up to its wonderful height, there was trouble in those bitter 
December days of which I write. The whole of the small 
hamlet was given up to an uneasy state of excitement. The 
mines were closed, and the hundreds of hands were out on 
strike. It was a period of wretchedness. The children were 
crying out for bread, in many of the cottages there was no fire, 
and groups of women, with their poor little ones round them, 
were sitting in a state bordering on despair. Out of doors the 
miners congregated, and spoke in low voices, while on their 
faces was a look of dogged resolution. They would not give 
in. Yesterday had been their last chance, M. Blondel, the 
owner of the mines, had said. He had come over in his 
carriage from his house near the village where the Mére 
Gilette lived, and made his last offer. He had offered to 
concede the original demand made by his men but three 
weeks ago, both as to an increase of wages, and a shortening 
of hours in the day’s work, but it was refused. Since that 
demand, things had changed. Some of the communistic 
leaders in Paris had taken the matter up, and had sent down 
a new scheme for improving the position of the miners. It is 
not necessary that I should trouble my reader with the details 
of this scheme. Sufficient to say that the proposals were 
preposterous, and such as no owner of the works was ever 
likely to listen to for an instant. But the men had had their 
heads turned. The “Citizen Dobert” had sent down his own 
right-hand man to do all he could to prevent the miners 
giving way, and so far, Jean had succeeded. 

“T will wait here in the office for three hours,” M. Blondel 
had said at the conclusion of his speech, “so as to give you all 





time to consider your position. I grant you your original 
demands, though I do not consider them really fair ones ; still 
the times are exceptional, provisions are dear, and I am willing 
to meet you. But this new scheme I will not even consider. 
Remember, this is your chance. If you elect to throw it aside, 
you will only have yourselves to blame for it. For three hours, 
I say, I will wait. At the end of that time I shall return home, 
and instruct my secretary to enter on proposals which have 
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already been made to me by Belgian and Flemish workmen, 
who are willing to come here and carry on the work, not on the 
new terms which I am offering to you, but on those old terms 
which you deem insufficient.” 

M. Blondel had gone back to the office after that speech, 
and with his secretary, the manager of the mines, and one or 
two foremen, had remained in anxious consultation. Outside, 
in the dark winter’s afternoon, the miners had held grave 
debate. Some few were for giving in. Anxious wives and 
mothers of hungry families did their best to get them to do so, 
but it was useless. Jean carried out the instructions he had 
received, and pointed out to the men that subscriptions were 
coming in fast from all parts of the world from socialistic 
societies, and advised them to hold out. He made several 
speeches, but they were wanting in much of their old fire ; still 
they had their effect, and before M. Blondel’s carriage came out 
of the stable, and drew up at the doors of the bureau, they had 
elected to fight the fight out on the new demands. 

It had been an anxious moment when the little group came 
out, carrying cash-boxes and account-books. It took some 
time to stow all that was wanted in the carriage, and during 
that time the men had gathered round and stood in front of 
the horses. Then M. Blondel and-his attendants entered the 
carriage, and a great angry roar came from the miners. The 
safety of the occupants was probably due to the courage of 
M. Blondel. He stood up, and holding a revolver in his hand, 
declared that he would shoot the first man who attempted to 
stop the horses, and then called to his coachman to proceed. 
At the same instant, the manager, the secretary, and the two 
foremen had shown that they also had pistols in their hands, 
and the men, not liking the look of it, fell back. But as the 
carriage rolled along on its way, angry shouts were raised, and 
threats and curses were heard on all sides. 

“Bring your Belgians here,” they cried, “and we will kill 
them! Attempt to work your mines with other hands, and we 
will break up your machinery and destroy your shafts!” 

M. Blondel sat motionless as one who heard not, holding his 
revolver ready for use. As soon as they were clear of the 
cottages, he called to the driver to whip up the horses, and to 
drive straight to the house of the Mayor of B In less than 
an hour the gendarmes had arrived at the mines and occupied 
the bureau, and placed guards at the different shafts. Then 
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when he knew all was safe, M. Blondel had driven away along 
the white roads, through the frost and the snow, to his large, 
ugly house beyond the quiet little town where the Mére Gilette 
dwelt. 

It was a bitter cold afternoon the day which followed the 
capitalist’s offer to his men. Generally, when the snow is once 
down it is warmer, but it had been lying now for weeks, while 
the sky overhead was of a dull, leaden colour, showing there 
was more still to come, and the bitter north-east wind howled 
across the land, and waved the bare branches of the trees wildly 
to and fro, while every piece of water for miles and miles around 
was frozen hard. 

And so there was misery in the mining village near the old 
Cathedral city. To be without food or fuel in such a frost as 
that was terrible. The women drew the children closer to them 
as they shivered in their cheerless dwellings, and tried to hush 
the wail that hunger every now and then raised. Occasionally 
the door of a cottage would be thrown open, and a great miner 
would enter to look for a pipe, may be, or tell of some new 
rumour of what was proposed, but as a rule they were but 
coldly received. From the first, the women had been for 
giving in. What was the use of attempting to fight in the 
midst of the cold of winter? It was madness. So they had 
shrieked and gesticulated, but it was of no avail. Jean had 
gone from platform to platform, and told the miners that money 
would come to enable them to hold out for their just demands, 
and they would not listen to. the prudential reasons of their 
wives and daughters. But the thing which had caused the 
greatest breach of all in the camp was the rejection by the men 
of their own proposals. The women, who had to listen day 
and night to the cry of the shivering children demanding bread, 
were driven wild by this refusal. Food and drink, and fire, 
and an opportunity of putting by a few sous each week—all 
this had been in their very hands, so to speak, and they had 
cast it aside. And now—now it was said that in a few days 
foreign workmen would come, and take the place of the former 
labourers, and what would be done then? There was nothing 
left, the women wailed, but to die of hunger and cold. 

“We shall have some money by and bye,” Guillot Gavot said 
to his wife as he entered his dwelling a little before dusk on the 
afternoon in question. Gavot was a miner who had been well 
to the front in urging the men to listen to Jean, and hold out. 
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“The train which stops here at five o’clock from Paris is to 
bring it. The good Dobert, who sent the young fellow down, 
wrote this morning to him to say it would be here at that time 
—that he would send it by the hand of a man he could trust.” 

The woman raised her head which had been resting on her 
hands. She was sitting before the empty hearth on which lay 
a few dead embers which had long ago burnt themselves out, 
and huddled near her were three children looking the picture 
of misery. 

“What matter,” she answered, shrugging her shoulders. 
“Are you so foolish as to think that this can go on for long— 
that folks will give money to keep you in idleness?” 

“So long as he holds out, they will,” Gavot answered roughly. 
He had thought she would have been pleased to hear the news, 
and was irritated that it had not had that effect. “So long as 
that. Jean Gilette has told me so a dozen times.” 

“And when these Belgians come, how then?” his wife 
asked sarcastically. 

“Pah! Do you think for an instant that that was anything 
but a threat? Blondel thought to frighten us. Belgians, 
indeed! Come here and take the bread out of ovr mouths! 
Do you think any Belgian or other foreigner would dare to do 
that? We would kill them long before they got up here from 
the station !” 

The woman did not reply. She let her head fall on to 
her hands again, and took no further notice of her husband. 
Gavot stood by the window, drumming his fingers against the 
glass. Well, he had meant to bring her good news, but if she 
chose to receive it like that, she might. Then he put his 
hands in his pocket, and felt that there were still a few sous 
left. He had meant to keep those to buy a little bread for 
supper, but now as this money was coming from Paris, he need 
not trouble about that. And then, if she chose to take on so 
when he was but fighting for her and her children to make 
them better off, she did not deserve that he should deny himself 
the comfort of a drink and a little tobacco. Gavot went out 
jingling the sous, and went down to the little caf’ where they 
sold vile brandy, and still viler absinthe. 

The time wore on. Down in the valley they could see from 
the mining village that the porters were lighting the signal 
lamps. It only wanted half an hour to the time when the slow 
train from Paris would stop at the little station. Already 
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groups of men were wending their way down there, though it 
was well known that the actual distribution of the relief money 
would take place at a large shed near the principal shaft of the 
mine. A hastily constructed platform had been arranged, and 
a deal table placed thereon. Jean Gilette, it was said, assisted 
by his friend from Paris, would commence distributing the 
money there punctually at six o’clock. 

Gavot went into the little café and had some of the vile 
brandy, which did not tend to put him in a much better 
humour, and then spent the remaining sous in the purchase of 
some tobacco, and sat arguing with other miners as to what the 
probable amount to each man would be. There’ were seven 
hundred and twenty-seven hands out on strike. It would want 
nearly four thousand francs to give five francs to each man. 
They must have that at least. All their savings had gone. It 
was a fortnight since the actual strike began. Some of the men 
inclined to think that it would be more a great deal than that— 
quite ten francs a piece, but Gavot thought not. The tobacco 
had put him in a little better humour. He should be quite 
content with the five francs, he said. And then, as it was 
nearly time for the train to arrive, the group of workmen 
drained their glasses, and prepared to descend to the station. 
They would be back after six for another drink, they called 
out to the proprietor of the café and went off down the hill 
laughing. 

It was quite dark when at five o'clock the little telegraph 
bell announced that the train. had left the station before the 
one situated at the mines. It was only four and a half 
kilometres off. It would not be long now. The station- 
master locked the door leading on to the platform to keep out 
the crowd, but it was of no avail. In less than a minute the 
door was forced, and some two or three hundred miners fought 
their way through the little bureau, out on to the platform. 
Far away in the distance they could see the red lights in front 
of the engine. The train would soon be in. There was Gilette 
ready to receive his friend. The men crowded round, patting 
him on the back and cheering him, and while they were so 
engaged, the horn sounded and the train steamed slowly into 
the station. A minute or two later, and Jean saw a youth 
whom he had known in Paris struggling towards him carrying 
a box. Quickly seizing one end of it, the pair fought their 
way through the miners, and started up the hill at a run, 
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followed by the crowd, roaring and shouting like a pack of 
hungry wolves. There was no time to ask what amount had 
been brought, or even to speak a word. They were afraid that 
some of the rougher lot might seize on the spoil, and so made 
their way to the shed with all possible speed. 

It was only with the greatest difficulty that Jean and his 
companion struggled up on to the platform, for the shed was 
already filled to overflowing, and their coats were nearly torn 
off their backs as they made their way through the throng. 
An oil lamp or two were passed up to them, and Jean pulled 
forth his list. Every man was to come singly on the platform, 
he said, receive his share, and sign his name, or put his mark 
against his name on the roll which had been prepared. 

“There are some seven hundred and twenty-seven men,” 
Jean remarked. “How much have you brought with you? 
Be quick, so that we may see how much there is per man.” 

Gilette’s companion looked at him in rather a frightened 
way, and said, “Dobert has not received the amounts promised 
yet. Half the cheques and bills have had to be returned for 
endorsements and other formalities. He will send some more 
money to-morrow, and then you are to explain to the men that 
for the future they will be paid once a week, always at the end 
of the week. Dobert did not want to send any money till he 
is able to make an allowance of twenty-five francs a week per 
man, and he bids me say he only sends this instalment because 
you pressed him for money.” 

“Pressed him! Mom de Dieu !” exclaimed Jean, “how does 
he expect the men to live without money? They have had no 
wages for a fortnight! How much does the box contain ?” 

“Tt was all in silver, a little over two thousand francs,” was 
the reply. 

“Nom de Dieu!” Jean exclaimed again, and went to work 
with his pencil. It was a little over two francs and a half per 
man he found. 

“More will be sent to-morrow,” he explained. “The good 
Dobert will, after that, pay it out every Saturday. He talks 
of allowing you at the rate of twenty-five francs per week, but 
for my part I cannot think he is likely to have so much in hand, 
even though he states that the money is coming from all parts 
of the world.” 

“Twenty-five francs a week! That was good enough,” the 
men said. There had been an angry outcry at the smallness 
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of the sum after wasting all this time, but the knowledge that 
more was expected to-morrow, and that after that they would 
be allowed at the rate of twenty-five francs a week, mollified 
them. The meeting broke up after the distribution. Most 
of them set out at once for the old Cathedral city, there to buy 
provisions, and to return in haste to their families. Others 
despatched their wives or children on the errand, and took 
themselves off to.drink at the little café When, long after 
midnight, the proprietor put out the lights and closed the doors, 
he did not go to bed. Like the wise and prudent man that he 
was, he waited another half-hour till all was still, and then in 
spite of the cold and the snow, he walked over to B and 
knocked his brother up, leaving with him all the money he had 
taken that day to be lodged safely the next morning at the 
bank. He had not been born yesterday, the proprietor remarked, 
as he bade his brother good-night, and set off home again. He 
understood making hay while the sun shone, and also was 
careful of the stacking of such hay afterwards. 

The next afternoon the same train brought another box of 
money containing about the same amount, but the day following, 
none arrived. There was an account of the strike in some of 
the journals, and large sums were named as having been sent 
from socialists in London, Belgium, and parts of Germany. Jean 
made a calculation of the amounts mentioned, and found that 
they came to a very large sum indeed. He telegraphed to the 
Citizen Dobert to let them have some money as soon as possible. 
Accordingly, the next afternoon, the youth who had come from 
Paris before, and whose name was Fausset, arrived with another 
box. This time there was more money—nearly four francs per 
man, but this did not satisfy. Every Saturday, they had been 
told, they were to receive the sum of twenty-five francs; this 
was Saturday, and all they received was a miserable four francs! 
“What was the meaning of it?” the men cried, and gathered 
round the platform with angry faces and terrible oaths. Jean 
told them that he, too, had understood that that sum would be 
distributed that day. If he had not thought so, he would not 
have gone about giving counsel to hold out, and not to make 
overtures to M. Blondel, as some of the miners in their wretched- 
ness had been proposing lately. He would telegraph at once 
to Dobert. There was some mistake. No doubt, in a couple 
of hours, probably less, they would learn how it had arisen. 
Dobert sent a reply in much less time than two hours. He 
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had thought that Jean had understood that the distributions at 
the rate of twenty-five francs a week would commence, not that 
Saturday, but the following one. To avoid inconvenience, Dobert 
would send a small box early in the coming week, and then the 
large sum would be despatched on Saturday by the train which 
left the Gare du Nord at four o'clock in the morning, so that the 
money could be distributed soon after mid-day. Jean was very 
sorry for the men’s disappointment. He told them so, and they 
believed him. 

“It must have been my careless way of reading what he 
wrote,” he said to some of the leaders, and went apart. He was 
vexed. It seemed as if he was to blame. Then his thoughts 
wandered away to his home, nineteen kilometres off. In the 
darkness and the snow he had gone there once, when first he 
came to the mining village, but he would not go again. He 
had seen it all—the place familiar to him since his birth—and 
felt that he loved it now as he had never loved it in the old 
days. He had stood outside his mother’s house and he had 
followed Babette home through the snow. As he had stood 
watching the rays through the chinks of the shutter, he had 
ventured to press it back a little, in the hopes of seeing the 
room he knew so well, but he had failed ; and suddenly the 
door of the house had opened, and she had come forth, and he 
had followed her—the girl of his choice, the girl who had once 
been his betrothed, whom he had loved, loved far more dearly 
than he had ever known. He had found that out long ago in 
the wretchedness of his Paris life. No, he would not go to the 
village again. It would tempt him to desert his cause—the 
cause of the poor. And yet, how he longed to return—even to 
find himself labouring once more with honest Turquin, in the 
dark old forge, where the blowers roared, and the sparks flew 
up the chimney, while outside the river rolled softly, silently 
along beneath the stone bridge. Had kind, honest old Turquin 
ever given him a thought, he wondered? He had hated the 
work when he was at it, but now he thought that it was far 
preferable to that which now engaged his time. No, he thought 
Turquin would not quite have forgotten him. And Babette? 
Had she? he wondered. Perhaps already she was betrothed to 
some one else? Very likely the night he had seen her come 
out from his mother’s cottage she had gone there to tell her of 
it. The thought disturbed him. Babette—his Babette, belonging 
to any one else! He could not bear it. Pah! what a fool he 
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was! What was the use of dreaming thus? With his own 
hands he had deliberately cut himself adrift from the homely 
life—from the quiet village, the grey old church, the forge, 
Turquin, M. le Curé—above all, from his mother and Babette. 
He had given them up to satisfy the restlessness and ambition 
of youth. He had adopted a cause, it was true, and served it 
faithfully, but it was not for the people that he had originally 
given up what had once been his. He knew that now—recog- 
nized that it was se/f that had led him apart from the ties which 
had held him to his Norman home—self and pride. To be 
different from those who were content to toil and pray. 

And this cause, did he still believe in it? Partly. He no 
longer believed that all those who had wealth forgot the 
wretchedness of their poorer brethren. The Abbé Larmé had 
proved that to him. He thought of the ladies he had seen 
at their work in those slums of Paris ; above all, he remembered 
the face of the beautiful Sicilian Princess, with the silvery voice 
which reminded him of Mdlle. Laure. How he would like to 
see again the grey walls and the pointed turrets of that beautiful 
chdteau where, in his childish days, it had been his greatest 
pleasure to be taken by his mother. How well he knew those 
beautiful corridors, those great rooms with their white and gold 
furniture, and about which he had been allowed to roam while 
his mother went to speak with Madame la Duchesse. The other 
night, in the midst of the snow, he had passed the iron gates, 
and had gazed out of the window of the di/igence, trying to get 
a sight of the place, but it had been too dark. He was sorry 
for that. He would like to have seen it again. Now he would 
never do so, he told himself. When his work at the mining 
village was over he would have to go back to Paris—back to 
the “Citizen Dobert,” and the club meetings, and all that he 
was getting to hate. 

The days went by. The cold, which had abated for a little, 
returned with renewed vigour. The box of money arrived on 
the Tuesday, but still there was great wretchedness. Long 
before Friday the money was exhausted, and in the houses 
there was neither food nor fire. Hunger is bad—it breeds 
ill-feeling. Brawls were of hourly occurrence. Wives were 
continually upbraiding their husbands. The children were 
wailing for bread. There was no food, no fire—nothing. And 
on Thursday a rumour came, a terrible rumour that M. Blondel’s 
negotiations were all but concluded, and that before very long 
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the Belgian and Flemish workmen would come to take their 
places at the mines. At the very same hour, too, as the tale 
became rife, a large force of gendarmes made their appearance 
and took up their residence in the various sheds round the 
shafts. The other force had been quite inadequate to cope with 
the miners had any real attempt been made to damage the 
workings. Now it was felt it would be useless. It was a strong 
force, sufficient even to protect the foreigners when they should 
come. 

To Jean it was a terrible time. It seemed as if the days 
would never go, as if Saturday would never come. There was 
a bad feeling amongst some of the men, too, against him. They 
treated him as if he was responsible, he declared, for Dobert’s 
delays. On Friday, things had reached such a pitch that an 
offer was,made to him of shelter in one of the sheds by an 
officer of gendarmes. He declined, would not, indeed, hear of it. 
“As he pleased,” was the answer. His safety, they told him, 
must be his own look-out then. 

At last Saturday came, the day which was to see the great 
boxes of money arrive by the mid-day train. Jean rose with 
a feeling of thankfulness. Only four hours to wait, he thought, 
as he passed the café, and caught a glimpse of the clock within. 
Involuntarily as he did so, he turned and looked down the hill 
towards the little station. A man in a blouse was coming up 
the road, and as he saw Jean he held up his arm and waved 
a paper. It was a telegram, no doubt, to say the money had 
been despatched. He went down the hill, and met the messenger. 
Yes, he was right. It was atelegram. He thanked the man, 
who turned to go back rather hurriedly, he thought, and retracing 
his steps Jean tore open the envelope, and read : 


Paris, December 17th. Seven o'clock. 
Dobert missing for last forty-eight hours—has absconded with the 
whole of the money received—left nothing—whereabouts unknown— 
supposed to have gone to Spain,—LETIER. 


The earth seemed to spin round and round to Jean as he 
read the words. There was a noise in his ears like the noise 
of atrain. He tried to walk, but he staggered like a drunken 
man, and had to lean for support against a tree. What was 
he todo? What could any one do? The men would kill him, 
that was certain. They would tear him to pieces like wild 
beasts in their madness. And they had left him to face it 
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alone—those cowards with whom he had worked so long in 
Paris—left him alone to be lynched by the furious mob which 
would seize on him in their despair. Well, a man could die 
but once. He would die at the hands of the people he had 
thought to serve. ; 

The minutes went by. After a while he grew better. The 
earth ceased to whirl round and round. He stood’ up and 
took a breath, and found that his lips were wet, and passing 
his hand across them discovered that it was blood. His mouth 
was full of it, too. It was the shock, he supposed. Well, 
anyhow, he must go and tell the men, and just as he thought 
this, he heard steps, and looked up. It was a couple of 
gendarmes, and one of them was the officer who had offered 
him shelter. They stopped and asked what ailed him. He 
could not answer, only held out the telegram. The officer 
read it, and as he did so his face grew very serious. 

“ There will be trouble,” he said. 

Jean nodded. It was difficult to speak. The position of 
the people paralyzed him. Without food, money, or employ- 
ment, their places taken by foreign workmen, and he the one 
who had given counsel again and again to hold out! He 
looked at the dull leaden sky indicating more snow, and then 
at the cottages round. Not from a single chimney could he see 
any smoke. 

“There will be trouble,” the gendarme said again. “It will 
be better for you to accept shelter with us. You will have to 
make it known. We will come with you to the platform.” 

But Jean refused. He would not be the first to show 
mistrust of the people. 

“Let them kill me,” he said, “I do not care—at least, very 
little. It will soon be over. I am so tired of it all. And then, 
though it is not my fault really, I feel as if I was to blame. 
I will go. It is better to get it over.” 

It was not yet nine, and though in France the hours are far 
earlier than in England, there were not many people about. 
What was the use of rising before there was need, the people 
asked? Besides, lying quiet you felt the pangs of hunger and 
cold less. As Jean passed through the principal street of the 
mining village he met only three people. The last of them was 
one of the leaders of the men. His face was white, and there 
was an evil look on his countenance He, too, held a paper in 
his hand. He glanced at Jean and said: “You have heard it. 
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I can see that. Did he send to you also? But we will kill 
them—if they come.” 

“If who come?” Jean asked. 

“These men. I thought by your face he had written to you 
also. Blondel has written to tell me the negotiations are 
concluded and that the men will be here next week—that all 
the places have been filled.” 

“Mon Dieu!” was all that Jean could say. Then he 
handed the telegram to the man, who read it. They did not 
speak—only stood there in silent horror at the whole position. 
Jean was the first to break the silence. 

“T am going to the platform. Will you spread it about?— 
the news I mean. I will wait for them there.” 

“ They will kill you,” was the answer. 

“Very likely. And yet, yet it is not my fault. I meant to 
do my best. for them. How could I know that Dobert was 
evil as Judas?” 

“JT do not blame you,” the other answered. “I believe you, 
but the others will not. When men are mad with hunger and 
despair they want to tear and rend something. It will be so 
with you. I am sorry. Give me your hand.” 

Jean did so. “Tell them,” he said, “that I was true to them, 
I mean after they have killed me. ~The genxdarmes offered to 
protect me, but I would not have it so. I would not be the first 
to mistrust them. My life is in their hands.” Then he went on 
towards the platform and the shed, while the man he had 
spoken to went down the little street. 

It was very still. Jean, when he drew near the waste ground 
which surrounded the shed, seated himself on the trunk of a 
fallen tree and waited. Now and then a flake of snow fell, 
and mechanically his eyes followed its flight. Then he turned 
and looked towards the little town, scarce a mile off, with the 
mighty Cathedral towering upwards, and then on to the distant 
hills. Beyond those hills was his home, his mother, Babette! 
Then the stillness was broken. There was a noise. The people 
were coming. He was going to die. He turned to enter the 
shed. If he mounted the platform he might be able to speak 
to them, to tell them that it was not his fault, to tell them that 
he had been true to them, and as he thought this he found | 
himself seized, and in a moment discovered that he was in the 
hands of the gendarmes. He struggled to free himself, but it | 





was useless, while they protested it was for his own safety. 
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They closed round him at the very moment that an immense 
mass of miners were seen approaching at arun. He called out 
to them to rescue him, but it was of no avail. The gendarmes 
retreated towards their own quarters, carrying him with them, 
but as he was borne backwards he heard the shrieks of fury, 
the cries of “traitor,” “robber,” saw the savage faces that glared 
at him and the eager arms that tried to snatch him from the 
grasp of the police. They wanted to get at him, to kill him, 
they cried. Then a stone struck him on the head, and he knew 
no more. 


It was noon when Jean opened his eyes in a wooden out- 
house, and wondered where he was. Then his glance fell on a 
képi and a blue coat hanging on a nail near, and he remembered 
also what had happened. In the next shed he could hear the 
rattle of plates and the sound of voices. It was some of the 
gendarmes breakfasting. There seemed a great discussion 
going on. He sat up and listened. 

“Happen what may,” said a voice, “I have carried out my 
instructions. If I had followed the men, I should not have 
done so. My orders were to protect the mines, and I have no 
authority to leave them, even for an hour. Besides, it is my 
belief that they are far too exhausted to get as far as Blondel’s 
chateau. Why it is beyond G , and that is nineteen kilo- 
metres if it is a foot.” 

“If they reach it they will certainly burn it down in their 
present temper,” some one else replied. “The men were mad. 
I should not wonder if they fire, not only Blondel’s chéteau, but 
the whole of G , because he lives there.” 

“ Possibly,” the first voice answered, and then there was a 
silence, broken only by the rattle of the plates and the knives 
and forks. 

G threatened! And in a way through him! Jean’s 
heart seemed to stop beating at the mere thought. The men 
were mad. It was quite true. He remembered their faces, 
their curses, everything. And his mother and Babette were 
there! It was impossible to say what might not happen. He 
must go to them to help them. If he made a noise the gen- 
darmes would hear and prevent him. He looked round to see 
if there was any way of escape, and noticed that the board 
close to the spot where he lay was quite loose. If he gave it 
a push it would go, and then he could drop out at the back of 
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the shed and be free of the enclosure in which the gendarmes 
were encamped. He bent the wood back gently and with ease, 
and then slid softly out. The nails at the other end of the 
board still held it, so he pushed it back into its place and began 
to descend the hill, taking care to avail himself of every bush 
as a cover, in case any of the gexdarmes should be about. Ina 
few minutes he was out of sight of the mining village, and 
making his way across the fields in the direction of G . 

It was some time before Jean thought it safe to venture out 
on the high-road for fear any of the mounted gendarmes should 
be patrolling there, but at length he emerged about four kilo- 
metres from the mining village, and began as rapid a progress 
as he could, taking care, however, to keep close to the hedge on 
the left, so that if any blue coats made their appearance he 
could slip through into a place of safety. 

It was only with difficulty that Jean was able to keep on at 
the rate he did. His head ached and throbbed, and now and 
then the same sensation as if the ground was whirling round, 
compelled him to pause. But he fought his way onward. He 
would do what he could to save those he loved, if there was 
danger. He did not know how long it was since the mob had 
started—knew, indeed, nothing save the desire to get on. By 
and bye he came to a small village, and saw that something 
unusual had happened. Women and children were looking out 
of their cottage windows with frightened faces, and men were 
standing about in groups, talking. The windows of a café had 
been broken, and the ground was strewn with glass, while it was 
evident from the appearance of the inside that the place had 
been wrecked. The unhappy owner was sitting on a bench in 
front of the door, looking the very picture of misery. He would 
be ruined, he said over and over again to those who tried to 
comfort him. 

Jean’s appearance naturally excited some remark. His head 
had been bandaged, while he was unconscious, by one of the 
gendarmes, but it had been roughly done, and the handkerchief 
was soaked through with blood. His clothes had been torn in 
the endeavours made to keep him from the hands of the mob, 
and his head was bare. Then some one spoke, and asked if he 
had been ill-treated, and he answered that the men had been 
mad, and did not know what they were doing. “Was it long 
since they had passed through the village?” he asked. Not 
more than an hour or so, was the reply. They had wrecked the 
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café, and gone on half-mad with drink. They were going to 
the chdteau of M. Blondel, it was said. Then Jean went on 
along the road to G . 

The time wore on. An hour ahead of him! Whenever he 
thought of it, he ran—ran till he could run no further, and it 
seemed to him as if his heart would burst. It was nearly four 
o'clock when he topped the hill, and looked down at G 
lying at his feet. He could see beyond the ruined castle the 
chimneys of M. Blondel’s new mansion. There was no smoke 
or fire. The sight gave him courage. He should be in time to 
be beside his mother and Babette if any danger threatened 
them. He fled on till he reached the outskirts of the village he 
knew so well. The ivy-covered walls of the Chateau de 
Mérillac were in sight. People were standing out in the road 
just as he had noticed in the village through which he had 
passed some time back; they were not looking towards the 
little town, but away to the left, towards the entrance to the 
chéteau. Jean’s eyes followed the direction of theirs. The iron 
gates had been forced from their hinges, and were lying on the 
ground. 

“What is it?” he asked a woman. She was a stranger 
to him. 

“The miners,’ she answered. “The men from beyond 
B , who had been on strike. It was thought when they 
were seen coming, that they would attack the house of 
M. Blondel, but there was some mistake. A cry was raised 
that this was the chéteau, and in a moment the gates were torn 
down. The men were mad. It was feared they would burn 
the house of Madame la Duchesse over her head.” 

Jean did not answer. For a moment he stood speechless. 
The chdéteau he had known from his childish days. And 
threatened through his fault, through his folly! He must 
save it, but how—how—how? To go up under the avenue 
would be death. They would tear him in pieces. It would 
be of no avail. If he could reach the chéteau he might speak 
to them from a window, from one of the turrets. Then suddenly 
there flashed on him the remembrance of the stables which 
lay at the back, and which he could reach by a lane a little 
higher up to the left. And as the thought came to him, he 
started off running. People standing about got out of his way. 
He took no heed of them, and in less than five minutes he was 
at the gates. They were closed. He called, but there was no 
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answer. He could hear the shouts of the mob in front, the 
cry for Blondel. 

“The fools! the idiots!” Jean thought. There was no time 
to be lost. Somehow he scaled the walls, and let himself down 
into the courtyard and got into the house. He made his way 
through the outer offices without meeting any of the servants. 
He could hear the furious shouts of the mob. He fled on, 
reached the door of the long gallery which led towards the 
vestibule, and, as his steps echoed on the stairs, he heard cries, 
A moment later, and he flung open the door. Some women 
servants who were there screamed at sight of him, and then his 
eyes fell on the tall stately figure of Madame de Mérillac, who 
was standing with some one a little apart from the group, 
waiting for whatever might happen, waiting calmly, as did those 
of her blood in the days of old in the Salle des pas Perdus. 
Then the figure who stood near turned, and Jean was face to 
face with his mother. With a cry she waved him back, and 
strove to put herself between him and Madame de Mérillac. 
In an instant he divined what she believed—that it was he who 
was leading the mob against the house of her beloved mistress. 
He strove to tell her, to undeceive her, but even as he opened 
his lips to speak, he saw the face that he had longed to see and 
kiss again horribly distorted by the convulsive workings of the 
muscles on the left side, and then with a shriek the Mére Gilette 
fell paralyzed and unconscious at the feet of the mistress she 
loved, and whom she was seeking to protect. 






















Reviews. 





I.—THE IMITATION OF CHRIST.! 


REVIEWING ina recent number of THE MONTH Dr. Hirsche’s 
latest edition of the /iz/ation, we expressed the hope that some 
competent Catholic translator would undertake to reproduce 
the book in its original rhythmical form for ordinary English 
readers. The wish has been fulfilled sooner than we could 
have hoped. Messrs. Kegan Paul and Co. have just brought 
out ina handy and useful volume the Latin text of Hirsche, 
retaining the rhythmical form, and in similarly rhythmical 
arrangement an English translation based upon that of Bishop 
Challoner, but carefully modified to suit modern wants, and 
guaranteed as to orthodoxy by the zzhil obstat of Father Pope 
of the Birmingham Oratory and the zmprimatur of the late 
Cardinal Manning. 

If we compare the translation with that published by Elliot 
Stock in 1889, it may be conceded that the diction is less 
poetical and that the sentences. are not so close a reproduction 
of the rhythm of the original; but in points of far greater 
importance, at least in the eyes of Catholics, this translation 
is unquestionably superior. The translator in Mr. Stock’s 
edition proclaims indeed that “no passage has been smoothed 
over, toned down or omitted, merely to suit the particular 
tenets of any school in the Christian Church,” or as we should 
say, for the mere sake of not contradicting Protestant heresy ; 
but Catholic readers will readily understand how fine the shade 
of difference is between such a process of adaptation and that 
which he admits he has adopted. “Long words, stereotyped 
phrases, and theological terms which carry no fixed meaning 
to the reader, have been discarded in favour of simple English.” 
If the long words are 4 Kempis’ own and have a definite 


1 De Imitatione Christi, Libri Quatuor, London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, 
and Co,, 1892. 
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and stereotyped meaning, we may be sure that “simple English” 
will not infrequently depart from that meaning and that 
doctrine itself is apt to evaporate when its guardian theological 
terms disappear. 

To take an example at random, in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth chapters of the Fourth Book, gratia devotionis becomes 
“the power to pray,” and gratia is represented simply by the 
word “touch.” Cum omni jucunditate et spiritualé aviditate, is 
translated “with pleasant thought and eagerness of soul.” 
Intentio becomes “motive,” and once more gratia degenerates 
into “kindness.” A Kempis uses many technical words which 
carry to every Catholic mind a precise and well understood 
meaning, and English Catholics are accustomed to many 
similar expressions which are consecrated by use and suffer 
by the- substitution of other words not yet set apart for 
special sacred purpose, and therefore not conveying a definite 
sacred meaning. 

We may, however, mention, as we happen to have referred 
to the fourteenth chapter, that there is one emendation upon 
Challoner in the edition of Kegan Paul with which we cannot 
agree. 

O vera ardens fides eorum ; 

Probabile existens argumentum sacrz przsentiz tue. 
In Challoner this runs: “O true ardent faith of those persons, 
being a sufficient argument of Thy sacred presence!” but the 
emendation is: “O true ardent faith of these men ; which stands 
forth as a strong presumption of Thy sacred presence.” Does 
not this give to the word frobabile a sense which in medizval 
usage it did not possess? A presumption is an indirect 
argument not exceeding probability; but a prodbadbile argu- 
mentum in the mouth of any writer of a Kempis’ age, is a strong 
or striking proof amounting to certainty or demonstration. 
Here we must give the preference to Elliot Stock’s translation : 
“A proof both clear and strong,” though he spoils his work by 
the addition of two words not found in the original, “that 
Thy holy presence was w¢thin them,’ an addition which no 
doubt was harmless in intention, but might seem to give 
countenance to the error conveyed in Keble’s phrase, “in the 
heart, not in the hands.” 

The volume is handsomely got up, and faultless both with 
respect to paper and type. 
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2.—LETTERS OF ST. ALPHONSUS MARIA DE LIGUORI.! 


The nineteenth volume of the collected works of St. Alphonsus . 
de Liguori contain some three hundred and fifty letters of his 
general correspondence. They are on every kind of topic, 
matters of business, moral cases, advice to penitents, letters of 
reproof, compliment, thanks, warning to those in spiritual peril, 
letters of encouragement, congratulation, petition, everything. 
A man’s letters are always a valuable key to his character, and 
the letters of such a Saint as St. Alphonsus cannot fail to 
convey countless useful lessons. What makes a strong impres- 
sion on us as we read them is their invariable common sense, 
and the exceeding prominence that is given by the Saint to the 
necessity of obedience in all things, and especially in matters 
connected with the spiritual life. Thus in a series of letters 
written to a scrupulous person he gives advice the wisdom of 
which will be recognized by every confessor who has had to 
deal with those afflicted by that disease of pious souls : 


You must obey. I have told you a thousand times: on/y obedience 
can save you. (p. 192.) 


And in another letter to the same person : 


You must resolve to do what your confessor says without allowing 
yourself to reflect or to study, as you say, the means that you are to 
employ. You must walk blindly without examining whether you are 
acting rightly or wrongly ; you should say, Z am foolish, J have lost my 
head, I can no longer believe my senses. Then do what your confessor 
enjoins upon you without knowing what you are doing. If the 
scrupulous do not act thus, none of them will any more confess or 
communicate, for everything appears to them to be a sin and a sacrilege. 
Now, blind obedience is praised by all theologians, by all the holy 
Fathers, by the whole Church. Practise it, and you will be safe. (p. 193.) 


In his letters to the Fathers of his own Congregation it is 
always on humility and obedience that he especially insists, 
sometimes with a naive simplicity that is most instructive. Thus 
in September, 1770, he writes to them regarding the trials that 
had beset them : 


My dearest Brethren, . . . that which has given me the greatest 
pain, is to hear that certain subjects have put themselves forward to 


1 Letters of St. Alphonsus Maria de Liguori. Edited by Eugene Grimm, Priest 
of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer. Part. I. General Correspondence. 
Vol. II. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger Brothers. 
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preach. O my God! how will God help us when there is this pride 
amongst us? This is the first time that I hear of this fault—to wish to 
preach! But I ask, what good will come of the sermons of a subject 
that preaches because he has put himself forward to preach? I beg 
you, for the love of God, let me never hear of such a thing again. 
This is a fault for which a subject deserves to be driven out of the 
Congregation, or at least to be put in some corner for ever, so as never 
again to be allowed to open his mouth. (pp. 391, 392.) 


St. Alphonsus, with all his humility, knew how to resist 
injustice and oppression when the interests of his Congregation 
were affected by it. A certain Baron Sarnelli had claimed a 
vineyard that had been presented to the Redemptorists, and 
St. Alphonsus regarded the claim as utterly unjust. In a letter 
which occupies fifteen printed pages (pp. 230—245), he appeals 
to Ferdinand IV., King of Naples, and states the Redemptorist 
side of the question with all moderation and charity, but at the 
same time with considerable vigour. A few pages further on 
(p. 249) we find a letter to a lawyer instructing him as to the 
pleas he is to urge in defence of the claims of the Congregation 
to the disputed vineyard, and we gather from the two letters 
that the humble and gentle Bishop, like all men who have left 
their mark on the world, had no little power of self-defence 
when he chose to use it. 

Perhaps the point that comes out most forcibly in the 
present volume is the astonishing charity with which the Saint 
enters into the peculiar circumstances of all his correspondents, 
and the wonderful power of detail to which his charity extends 
itself. For instance, he writes to a gentleman at Naples to ask 
him to provide some clothing for a poor girl who had, through 
her own fault, fallen into the greatest destitution. So far from 
giving a general request, he says : 


Be so kind, therefore, to provide for her at my expense, but with as 
little outlay as possible. First, procure for her two chemises, which 
should be new; a kerchief for the head, and another for the neck, 
a serge garment, plain undergarments, an apron of ordinary material, a 
pair of white stockings, and a pair of shoes. But I do not wish them 
all to be quite new, because that would cost too much. Such things 
may be had at any old clothes’ shop. But be sure you buy only such 
articles as are still in good condition; for if you bought old goods, I 
should have to begin over again to-morrow. (p. 359.) 


In a man who was so continually occupied such thoughtfulness 
is simply miraculous. 
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One more quotation, quite characteristic of the Saint, to a 
num who had much to suffer, and to whom a large number of 
letters in this volume are addressed : 


Jesus Christ should take for you the place of brother, sister, father, 
spouse, and everything ; but you know that the more lovely this Spouse 
is, the more jealous He is. Pulchre sunt gene tue sicut turturis. [Thy 
cheeks are beautiful as the turtle-dove’s.—Canz. i. 9.] He wishes you 
to be as solitary as the turtle-dove that avoids all company except that 
of its spouse. Yes, be a solitary turtle-dove in order to be all for Jesus, 
who deserves the entire love of all our hearts, but especially of your 
own, because of the special affection that He bears towards you; if you 
reserve anything to yourself and do not give Him your whole heart, He 
cannot be satisfied with you. 

I hear, O Lord, Thy voice Divine 
That calls to me from Heaven above, 


To be henceforth entirely Thine, 
For love divided is not love. 


Oh! how beautiful is suffering, how beautiful is love: to love in 
suffering, and to suffer in loving! May the Holy Spirit fill your whole 
heart with His holy love! (p. 256.) 


3.—THOUGHTS AND TEACHINGS OF LACORDAIRE.} 


There is a brilliancy about the sermons of Father Lacordaire 
that gives them an attractiveness very rare among modern 
discourses. It is not so much a brilliancy of style as of 
thought ; it is his vigorous originality joined to a fearlessness 
of statement that gives to his words a freshness and a force 
quite peculiar to himself. He was, moreover, a man who 
thoroughly understood the society amid which he lived; its 
strength and its weakness, its difficulties and its dangers, and 
while he was a most ardent and devoted Catholic, he knew 
well how to appreciate the position of those outside the Church, 
and when he attacked them the most vigorously, there was 
always in his words a skilful courtesy and donhommie that won 
over those who differed from him. He was too essentially 
a man of his time; and though like all men of genius, 
he appeals to natives of every land, yet he was a thorough 
Frenchman, with all a Frenchman’s vivacity, enthusiasm, 


Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son, 1892. 
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devotion to his country, and chivalrous fidelity to the cause 
to which he had consecrated his life. 

The present volume of extracts from his works gives a good 
sample to English-speaking readers of the style and manner 
of the great Dominican. The translation is well done, though 
it is perfectly true, as the translator remarks in his modest 
Preface, that adequate translation is one of the most difficult 
of tasks. Our readers will be able to judge from the extracts we 
subjoin the excellence of the English, as well as of the force 
of the original. We choose first of all one that illustrates by 
a most appropriate comparison, the mutual relations of Reason 
and Faith. 


Reason and faith have given forth the same sound from all eternity, 
although in a different way. They are like the two harps, Eolian and 
Ionian. The Eolian harp, suspended in the forest, moaned to the 
free action of the winds; the Ionian harp was touched by the skilful 
hand of the artist; but both harmonized and accorded. Reason is 
as the harp of Eolia, wild, free, inspired, and animated by the storms ; 
faith is as the harp of Ionia, better regulated, more calm, more divine, 
but the lyre of nature and that of art, the lyre of men and that of the 
children of God, both sing essentially the same canticle. (p. 47.) 


There are two long extracts in the present volume, that 
we would specially recommend to our readers, and from which 
we must give a few words. One is on the eternity of punish- 
ment (pp. 176—190), the other on the reason why God creates 
those whom He foresees will be lost. (pp. 97—101.) 

In the essay on eternal punishment, Lacordaire states the 
character of eternity in a way that modifies the ordinary view, 
and answers many difficulties. After saying that the eternity 
of the suffering does not impart to it the character of infinity, 
he adds: 


What deceives us in this is that we apply to the persevering duration 
of the other life the same laws and the same effects as to the persevering 
duration of our mortal life. Here below, time reigns over us, time 
which is progressive, and of which the blows increase in energy by 
repetition: beyond this world, time is no more, because there all is 
closed and ended. A new era places everything under the empire 
of pure stability ; this era is the real eternity for the spirits who live in 
God, it is an imperfect eternity for the beings who live apart from God ; 
that is to say, a dead and unprogressive duration, whence results 
a kind of sensation which to us is completely inappreciable and 
unknown. (p. 184.) 
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With regard to God’s creation of those whose eternal misery 
He foresees, he says, most ingeniously and pertinently : 


I know God, I love Him, I hope in Him, I bless Him by my life 
and by my death; why should the sins of one of my ancestors, foreseen 
eternally by the Divine goodness, intercept my birth, and not even 
permit me to breathe for a single day in the mystery of liberty, whence 
might issue my beatitude? Why should I be condemned to nothing- 
ness because one of my progenitors abused existence? Where would 
there be, in such a doom, justice, wisdom, or goodness ? (p. ror.) 


But our readers must not think that all the volume deals 
with difficult subjects like these; there is a very interesting 
account of his boyhood and youth from his own pen, and 
another of his choice of the religious state; and others on 
political, social, and historical questions, to all of which he 
imparts the stamp of his genius, putting old truths in a new 
way, and treating the most hackneyed questions with a freshness 
that makes them seem new again. 


4.—SLAVERY AND SERFDOM IN EUROPE.! 


The English-speaking public are under a great obligation to 
Canon Brownlow for this valuable work. It is the only book we 
know of which covers the deeply interesting subject of the 
history of slavery and serfdom throughout Europe. It origi- 
nated in a series of lectures given before the Torquay Natural 
History Society, but they have been re-written and a great 
deal of additional matter has been incorporated with them. 
It contains chapters on “Slavery in the Roman Empire,” 
“Roman Slavery and Medieval Serfdom,” “Slavery and 
Serfdom in the British Isles,” “Abolition of Serfdom in 
England,” “ Abolition of Slavery in Europe,” and gives in full 
the magnificent Letter of Leo XIII. upon Slavery in Brazil as 
an authoritative statement of Catholic teaching on the subject. 

In the Introduction the author defends his view of Roman 
slavery against the kindly criticism of Cardinal Newman, and 
shows how the Church, though she regarded as inherently 
wrong the reducing a fellow-creature to the position of a chattel, 
was wisely prudent in her action, and trusted to the principles 


1 Slavery and Serfdom in Europe. By W.R. Brownlow, M.A., Canon of 
Plymouth, London: Burns and Oates, 1892. 
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of Christianity to put a natural end to the institution of slavery. 
It was by her indirect influence chiefly that she effected her 
purpose, and the contrast between the effect of the Church’s 
action in her establishment of the Order for Redemption of 
Captives, and the teaching of Wycliffe in England, which caused 
the terrible outbreaks of Wat Tyler and the war of the peasants, 
furnishes a strong proof of the wisdom of her mode of pro- 
cedure. Wycliffe only did what Luther was to do on a far 
wider scale, when by his violent writings he brought on the 
Peasants’ War in Germany. 

The gradual manumission brought about by the rise of 
Christianity, was stopped by the invasion of the barbarians, 
who threw back into their original slavery the serfs who were 
adscripti glebe, and who though otherwise free had become 
tenants on condition of certain fixed duties towards their land- 
lord. But as the Church conquered the Goth and Vandal, 
the Saxon and Dane, so she fought the battle of the slaves, 
and at length vindicated their rights. The fresh breaking up 
of the waters after the death of Charlemagne, the insecurity 
of life and property, made the weak and the poor group 
around the castle of the noble, who gave them protection on 
condition of service to him, which was often abused and 
turned into something very like slavery. The generosity of 
the chieftains in many cases gave over large tracts of country 
to the Church, and large bodies of people passed with the 
land to be the property, or rather the vassals, of the abbeys 
and bishops. The Church laid a much lighter hand on its 
serfs than did the laymen, but on the other hand, as it could 
not alienate its property, so it did not as frequently enfranchise 
its serfs as did the lay-lords. It is curious to read at p. 154 
on the authority of Thorold Rogers that the thirteenth century 
villager was better off than the English villager of the nine- 
teenth century. And we are not surprised to find that the 
position of the emancipated serfs in Austria and Russia is by 
no means better now than was that of their fathers when under 
serfdom. From being the servants of their lord, looked after 
by him, provided for in bad times, with fixed tenancy, and 
subject to light taxation, they are now not only ground down 
by imposts imperial and universal, but hold their house and 
land on condition of paying rent. If this is not forthcoming 
they have to seek it from the Jewish usurer, and thus choose 
between being sent adrift at once by the proprietor, or being 
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brought to still more absolute ruin by the extortionate money- 
lender. 

Canon Brownlow shows by Protestant testimony that the 
horrors of the communistic rising of the peasants in England 
was undoubtedly the result of the socialist and heretical 
teaching of Wycliffe and his poor priests. At the same time it 
would seem from that rising and the Black Death together the 
system of serfdom in this country received its death-blow. The 
extreme severity of the laws against vagabonds began in the 
reign of Henry VII., but was considerably increased in the two 
following reigns. The ferocious statute of Edward VI. was 
the immediate consequence of the destruction of the churches 
of Catholic England and the sweeping away of the monasteries, 
a period when this country, as Thorold Rogers says, “was. at 
its lowest degradation.” 

However terrible were the cruelties of the conquerors of 
America, who against all law and right made slaves of the 
conquered natives, and of the African slave-trade, in which 
England had to her shame so large a part, these horrors were 
eclipsed by the conduct of Cromwell, who sent thousands of 
civilized Irish women, girls, and boys to be sold as slaves in 
our West Indian possessions. These were high-born as well 
as peasant, the wives and children of the soldiers of the royal 
army, of which the Protector was glad to rid himself, by sending 
it to fight for France and Spain. The rebels against Charles IT. 
and against his brother James were sent out to share the fate. 
of Cromwell’s victims. It needed a Wilberforce to wipe off the 
stain from England’s scutcheon. 

The concluding lecture of the work treats of the extinction 
of serfdom in the other countries of Europe. The conduct of 
Protestant Germany with regard to her peasants has already 
been alluded to, and curious details are to be found at pp. 219, 
seq. 

The general impression left by the perusal of this interesting 
book is one of great fairness and thorough grasp of the subject. 
If it shows the action of the Church to have been conservative 
in presence of slavery, it shows also that she has ever been on 
the side of the sufferer and oppressed, and that while avoiding 
a revolutionary crusade of abolition, she has by the force of her 
moral influence ameliorated the condition of both slave and serf 
and hastened the day of their deliverance. 
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Guide to Latin Conversation. 


§.—GUIDE TO LATIN CONVERSATION.! 


One of the misfortunes to scholarship resulting from Protes- 
tantism is the existing neglect in English schools and Universities 
of Latin conversation. At Oxford, until some twenty-five or 
thirty years since, the debates in Congregation and Convocation 
were carried on in Latin. The present writer remembers what 
was one of the last of the Latin debates. It took place in 1870, 
on the occasion of the proposal of Canon Liddon to bestow the 
honorary degree of D.D. on Dr. Dollinger. The Vatican Council 
had just passed the Decrees on Papal Infallibility, to which 
the unhappy Déollinger refused to submit. Oxford, which up 
to that time had taken no notice of the illustrious Professor, 
suddenly bethought itself of his merits, and the High Church 
party, of which Liddon was the recognized leader, took occasion 
of his apostasy, with the true instinct of heresy, to declare him 
the man whom Oxford delighted to honour. In the debate 
on the proposed statute, Professor Rogers (afterwards M.P. for 
the Tower Hamlets), after stumbling over one or two reasons 
for not conferring the degree, ended with the words, Porro 
hac Universitas institutio secularis est, and then sat down, 
unable to find words in Latin to say more. 

Some time before this it had been the custom in the Congre- 
gation of the University to ask leave of the Vice-Chancellor to 
speak in English, Domini Vice-Cancellarie, licetne anglice loqui ? 
and the leave was given as a matter of course. At the present 
time we understand Latin has ceased to be spoken altogether, 
and it must be so in all Protestant countries. Yet we cannot be 
said really to know a language till we can converse in it, and 
for practical purposes the advantage of speaking Latin has been 
experienced by many a traveller on the Continent, who has 
mixed with priests and educated men in countries of the 
language of which he is ignorant. In the speaking of Latin, 
as in many other things, Catholics in England, Ireland, and 
America are demoralized by the Protestantism around them, 
and those who have had a Catholic training from their child- 
hood are often sorely put to it if they have to make a Latin 
speech. Even Professors of ability in Catholic seminaries some- 
times stumble sadly if they have to give a lecture in Latin, and 
in Religious Orders the rule of speaking Latin is a penance 


1 Guide to Latin Conversation. By Professor S. Wilby. Baltimore: John 
Murphy and Co., 1892. 
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in these northern lands. We must not perhaps put it all down 
to the influence of Protestantism cutting us off from the rest 
of Christendom, for Latin is almost the native tongue of Italians 
and Spaniards. But the main reason is that Latin, the common 
lauguage of Christendom, is not found necessary to those who 
profess an isolated religion. 

It is of great importance to the Catholics of English- 
speaking countries that they should not neglect to cultivate 
the habit of talking as well as writing Latin. Where it is 
imposed on the young as a task, there is a danger of a 
miserable and barbarous admixture of English words rendering 
the practice a farce. We are therefore grateful to Professor 
Wilby for bringing out a collection of Conversations, borrowed 
from the classical colloquies of Corderius (Cordier), Erasmus, 
Vivés, and others, translated when necessary into English, and 
accompanied by a useful vocabulary, current Latin expressions, 
choice thoughts from classic authors, and other aids to accuracy 
in conversation. They form a compact and useful little volume, 
which our scholars will find of great advantage. The dialogue 
on games wants a little re-casting if it is to be applicable to 
cricket or baseball and other modern games. But every dialogue 
supplies a number of useful phrases, and a boy who has 
mastered this book, in addition to his study of the usual classic 
authors, ought with a little practice to talk easily in Latin. 

There are one or two phrases to which we should take 
exception. Tene quod dicam can scarcely mean, “Listen to 
what I am saying,” and Qué pots est? is rather unusual for 
“How is that possible?” The verses, too, do not always 
observe accurately metrical laws. 


Necte primas, Flos violz, corollas, 


is not a line to be imitated. In Me sutor supra crepidam, we 
have a new version of the old proverb, in which ctra is the 
original, and u/tra the more common rendering. 

But while we would like to see a few unimportant details 
like these corrected, we desire to give our hearty welcome to 
this valuable little book, which is needed quite as much on this 
side the Atlantic as it is in America. 
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6.—POEMS BY MISS DONNELLY.! 


The present volume contains verses formerly published by 

the gifted American poetess, Miss Donnelly, in two different 
books at different times. We have nothing but praise to 
bestow upon the entire work. Throughout we meet with a 
tender spirit of devotion, which finds its expression in 
language always noble and always musical. 
_ The Sacred Legends, in both parts, delight us above all; 
and we would certainly draw the attention of those who are 
on the look-out for elocutionary pieces to many of them, 
especially to “Gualberto’s Victory” in the first part and to 
“St. Hubert’s Last Hunt” in the second. These legends are 
so dramatically and artistically told that they lend themselves 
eminently to declamation. 

In the poems of the Civil War the prevailing note is one of 
sadness. The womanly view of war is manifest. It is after all 
the true view. Not excited by the war-fever on the field of 
battle, women are moved by the common grief which follows 
in the train of both victory and defeat. Thus is a mother 
made to speak : 

I watch—I wait. I had such hopes and schemes 
Of what might be if he were home once more. 


Fame! Glory! perish—empty, hollow dreams! 
My glory’s dead. And this, O Heaven, is war! 


It is hardly possible to single out any from among the many 
beautiful expressions of devotion with which both parts abound, 
but we would especially mention “Called and Chosen” in the 
one and “A Child of the Sacred Heart” in the other. This 
book of poems would make an admirable prize-book whether 
for boys or for girls. There is a realism in many of the 
descriptions, as in that of the corpse of Queen Isabella of 
Spain, that will commend itself even to the boy-mind. The 
type throughout is good, though there is a marked improve- 
ment in the latter half of the book, in which a larger and 
pleasanter type is chosen. 


1 Poems. By Eleanor C. Donnelly. Philadelphia: H. L. Kilner and Co. 
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7.—LIFE’S GREATEST POSSIBILITY! 


Howe’er it be, it seems to me, 
’Tis only noble to be good. (Tennyson.) 

The greatest possibility of life is,as we read the author’s 
mind, contained in the above lines which he cites from the 
Poet Laureate as a motto at the outset. 

This little book expresses some of the deepest feelings of 
the heart ; profound truths, not new, not for the most part even 
newly put, but as newly borne in upon a mind unaccustomed 
to them. The tone is that of one who has just realized that 
God is; and moreover, that He is a factor that must go for 
something in life’s arithmetic. If we may hazard a guess, the 
author’s mental position is not unlike that of A in the following 
scene from life, which he gives us. 


A. (a guardsman, for some reason or other more or less aware he is 
alive and a human being): “1 think I shall leave the service soon.” 

B. (another guardsman, quite an ordinary one): “ Leave the service, 
old chappie! Are you mad? What has put that into your head?” 

A. “Well, you know, my dear fellow, you may speak as you like, 
but it does tie one down. You are never really free to do anything.” 

B. “ Free to do anything? What do you want to do? You, of all 
fellows! Why, you don’t shoot, and . . . and you don’t hunt either! 
Well, then, what on earth will you do?” 


The author's serious view of life is certainly very commend- 
able, though he is rather strong in his expression of it. 


I cannot bear the person who takes existence ordinarily or as a 
matter of course, for there is nothing ordinary or customary about 
being. It is awful and wholly unique to be. 


And again in another place : 

Here we are now in the world, and we shall not be able, like the 
clown, to say: “Slap! bang! Here we are again!” There is no again 
for us. Life is not going to happen. Life is now happening. Life is 
here. Life is now. Once and for all. Never again. 


There is also a foundation of truth in these sayings : 


A man becomes great by trying not to be so little. Heaven is 
reached by getting out of Hell. Every saint only tried not to sin such 
an awful lot. 


1 Life’s Greatest Possibility. An ¥ssay in Spiritual Realism. London: Kegan 
Paul and Co. 
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Yet we feel they are not perfectly orthodox spirituality ; for 
the positive elements in the strivings of a saint are ever 
greater than the negative, and it is certainly better to have 
great defects with great merits than little defects with little 
merits. Here, however, are two mots from our author which 
are quite true: “No man will take a proper view of this life, 
who does not mix it up with the next and make them one,” 
and, “ There is, I believe, some moral defect in every man who 
denies God.” 

Whilst there is much to praise in this little work, we 
cannot pass it as a sound exposition of the higher life. It 
is a spirituality without Christ and without grace. It is the 
spirituality of a religion of Nature and not of Revelation. 
“The whole thing of human life . .. is a matter of self- 
evolution,” says the author. We say, resting on St. Paul, that 
without grace we can do nothing, of ourselves we are wholly 
impotent. Nor, again, can we endorse such sentiments as the 
following: “While sany things in life say to us God or goodness 
is not, a few things tell us He is.” (p.26.) Do so many things 
tell us He is not? Are they so few, these things, that speak 
of Him? The Psalmist and the Wise Man read a different tale 
on the broad page of Nature! 


8.—LA VIE ET L’HEREDITE.! 


The principal object of this book, we are told in the Preface, 
is to show the hollowness of the new form of materialism by 
demonstrating the impossibility of passing from matter to life, 
from life to sensation, and from sensation to thought. This is 
accomplished in the first part by turning the light of scholastic 
philosophy successively on the phenomena of dead and living 
matter as set forth by leading chemists, physicists, and biologists, 
and on the nature and action of intellect and will. By way of 
clearing the ground, the first chapter is devoted to showing that 
the elements of matter are not inert masses whose phenomena 
are due to motion from without, but that they are endowed 
with an internal principle of activity which is the source of all 
their properties. Some of the proofs are from their shortness 
too much like bare assertions to carry conviction, but perhaps 

1 La Vie et l’Hérédité. Par P. Vallet, Prétre de Saint-Sulpice. Paris: Victor 
Retaux et Fils, 1891. 
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this is due to the introductory character of the chapter. After 
showing that spontaneity is the characteristic of living matter, 
our author treats of plant life. In this section are to be seen 
extracts from Claude Bernard side by side with passages from 
St. Thomas Aquinas. It is extremely interesting to see how 
accurately St. Thomas has anticipated many of the conclusions 
of modern biology arrived at by a different method. By com- 
paring vegetable and animal operations it is shown in the next 
chapter that sensile perception as distinct from power to 
respond to a stimulus is the characteristic of animals, and that 
as the presence of this sensile perception is only recognized by 
the peculiar spontaneous motion called forth by the awakened 
appetite, this motion must be the test to distinguish the two 
classes. The movements of plants which might create a 
difficulty are classified as- habitual, periodic, and accidental, 
and shown to resemble only the automatic movements of 
animals. This may be all very well from a philosopher’s 
standpoint, but if the biologist makes use of this criterion 
alone, the objectionable no-man’s-land of Haeckel is likely 
from sheer necessity to remain for some time, and even grow 
considerably in population. We are next given a very good 
account of the philosophy of sensation, intellect, and free-will. 
The second part of the book is devoted to the interest- 
ing subject of heredity. A sketch of the facts and laws of 
physiological and psychological heredity is given. With 
regard to acquired characters facts are adduced which render 
it well-nigh incontestable that they are sometimes transmissible, 
and this would seem to be taught by St. Thomas. The subject 
is of course of great interest and importance from its bearing 
on the Darwinian hypothesis. The less we can ascribe to the 
transmission of acquired characters, the heavier the burden we 
must throw on the shoulders of the all powerful wonder-working 
Natural Selection, the longer would be the ages required for the 
evolution of the world, and the more incredible would the 
Natural Selection theory become. The foundation of heredity 
is traced to the substantial union of soul and body, and the 
scholastic philosophy is in perfect accord with the facts of 
heredity. The passions, powers, and faculties come under the 
laws of heredity in proportion as they are dependent upon 
organs for their functions. Hence music and the fine arts 
generally are more subject to the laws of heredity than more 
intellectual gifts, though these are not independent of them, 
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since every soul is created to suit a particular organism. The 
assertion that Darwin supposed heredity to act always in a 
beneficial manner is liable to be misunderstood. It would be 
more correct to say that he maintained that heredity along 
with Natural Selection acted in general only beneficially for the 
species, though not necessarily for any particular organ. By 
heredity itself good and bad are handed down alike. From the 
comprehensive character and small size of the book before us 
some parts are not sufficiently full to satisfy the reader, yet a 
great deal of useful matter is gathered together, well arranged 
and clearly explained, so that it cannot fail to be of great use 
especially to the student of psychology and to all who are 
interested in the intricate problems of life and heredity. 


9.—MADEMOISELLE SOUS-PLIOCENE.! 


M. d’Héricault is one of the few French novelists of the day 
whose works can unhesitatingly be placed in the hands of 
young people. He not only keeps clear of all imitation of the 
naturalistic school (now happily on the decline), but has the 
courage of his opinions with regard to faith as well as morals, 
and writes as a good Catholic should write, yet without in any 
way giving a religious character to his literary productions. 
His style is attractive and forcible, and many of the situations 
he depicts are decidedly sensational. The delineation of 
feminine characters is perhaps the weakest point of an otherwise 
able and entertaining novelist; the women he places on the 
stage are for the most part either insipid and weak, or else 
unscrupulously wicked. Mdlle. Sous-Pliocene, the daughter of 
a scientist, whose participation in her father’s geological and 
paleontological researches had merited for her this sodriquet, is 
an emancipated young lady, haughtily indifferent to the con- 
ventionalities of society. Nevertheless, her beauty of person 
and intellectual power captivate the hero of the tale, Robert 
Le Loup, a hot-tempered officer on half-pay, who after dis- 
tinguishing himself in the African campaign of 1842—1848, 
and afterwards in repulsing the Russians in the Danubian 
provinces, has retired from the army on account of a wound 
in his foot. In recognition of his bravery, the Emperor 


1 Mademoiselle Sous-Plioctne. Yar Charles d’Heéricault. Paris and Lyons: 
Delhomme et Briguet, Editeurs, 1892. 
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Napoleon III. confers on him the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour. This excites to fever-heat the hatred and jealousy 
wherewith he is regarded by his neighbour and rival, Dr. 
Luminard, the father of the das-bleu, who employs his vast 
scientific learning to prove the non-existence of God. Captain 
Le Loup has the opportunity of saving the life of his enemy, 
and offers him hospitality during the illness which resulted 
from the accident he had met with. This circumstance caused 
a more friendly intercourse between the two families; but the 
Doctor could not forget his old animosity, and contrives to 
make Robert, who is himself somewhat of a savant, ridiculous, 
by persuading him to read before the Academy of Science in 
Paris, a paper of no scientific worth. Moreover, during his 
absence the old man indoctrinates a young girl, of whom 
Robert is the guardian, with his own materialistic and anti- 
Christian ideas. After exposing the old man’s treachery in 
a dramatic scene, the Captain goes off to the Crimea, to the 
chagrin of a widowed cousin who acts as his housekeeper, and 
who, as well as the young girl his ward, would fain have stood 
in a nearer relation to the man they idolized. Shortly after 
Robert’s return, Dr. Luminard is found dead, shot through the 
brain by a revolver of peculiar construction belonging to the 
Captain. We will not enter into the details of the trial that 
ensued ; suffice it to say that Robert was already convicted on 
circumstantial evidence, when the real culprit confessed the crime. 
A disciple of the murdered man, he justified his act of revenge 
for ill-treatment by the principles he had been taught ; alleging 
his attempt to cast the suspicion on another to be in accordance 
with the laws of evolution, the struggle for existence, and 
survival of the fittest. Meanwhile Camille, deprived of her 
father’s influence, is converted to Christian ideas by her admi- 
ration of Robert’s noble conduct; and when after various 
vicissitudes, the two meet again, they declare to each other 
the affection mutually cherished, and mutually striven against 
for many years. We conclude in the words of the book : 


These two natures, one so violent, the other so proud, found it no 
easy task to walk at an even pace beneath the yoke—for a yoke it 
unquestionably is—of the married state. But they truly loved and 
esteemed one another, and that aided them in their difficult under- 
taking. Above all, the law of Christianity was their safeguard, 
inculcating as it did, every hour of the day, the exercise by the one 
of patience, by the other of humility, and by the restraint it imposed 
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on them enabling them to rise above themselves. By leading them 
to act from supernatural motives, and make fidelity to principle and 
perfect frankness the basis of every action and every thought, it 
preserved their ideal untarnished, and kept alive a steady flame of 
affection when the first ardour of passion had long since burnt itself 
out. (p. 318.) 


10.—THE FIRST MASS, AND OTHER STORIES.! 


The works of Father Coloma have of late years attained 
a high place in the literature of his country. His masterly 
pictures of Spanish manners and Spanish life, in which, whilst 
accurately reproducing the characteristic traits of his fellow- 
countrymen, he boldly rebukes vice and extols virtue, are not 
only widely read in Spain and South America, but have been 
translated into every European language. In the volume 
before us, some of his shorter tales appear in an English dress ; 
several of these are not unknown to the readers of THE MONTH, 
as they have already appeared in its pages. But they will 
well bear a second perusal; everything Father Coloma writes 
possesses a force and an interest far surpassing the ordinary 
run of the narratives placed in the hands of the people. 

No one can fail to be deeply touched on reading, in the 
story of “The First Mass,” how Almighty God granted the 
favour asked by the newly-ordained priest, the same, though 
he knew it not, for which two pious souls had prayed for 
eighteen years, namely, the conversion of his own father, an 
imprisoned criminal. In the most unexpected manner, this 
man is brought in a dying state to the hospital, and is the 
first penitent on behalf of whom his son exercises his priestly 
functions. In the history of “Tio Pellejo,” we see to what a 
high degree the poor of Spain carry the difficult virtue of 
Christian resignation and uncomplaining submission to God’s 
will; while the terrible fate of the spendthrift and gambler, 
Manolo, in the tale entitled, “Dust and Dirt” (more correctly 
Dust and Ashes), shows how impotent is man to resist his 
passions when unsustained by Divine grace. “Men of Yore,” 
on the other hand, taken from historic annals, is an instance 
of the heroic acts human strength and courage can achieve 
when inspired by supernatural charity. “Cain” exemplifies 


1 The First Mass, and other Stories. Translated from the Spanish of Father 
Lui Coloma, S.J. Philadelphia: H. L. Kilner and Co. 
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the curse which attends wicked and undutiful sons, while 
“ Miguel” is a proof how happy is that son for whom a loving 
mother prays; the better sentiments of his boyhood, obscured 
by a life of sin, will often be awakened and re-assert themselves 
by an apparently trifling incident, and bring about a serious 
conversion, in answer to the prayers of his pious parent. In this 
instance the scapegrace, Miguel, returning one night from a 
gambling-house where he has lost all his money except one 
two-dollar piece, meets with a little child, weeping bitterly 
because he dares not return home with a counterfeit dollar 
which has been given him, to his father, for fear of being cruelly 
beaten. Miguel, compassionating the boy, changes the gold 
piece that remains to him for two silver dollars, one of which 
he gives to the boy, the other he puts into his waistcoat pocket. 
Somewhat later he is attacked by thieves, one of whom stabs 
him with a dagger. 


The steel blade made a grating noise as though breaking against 
something, and Miguel felt a strange blow at his waist, which at the 
time he could not account for. . . . The point of the dagger had come 
in contact with the crown piece left from the gold coin which Miguel 
had changed when he gave the alms to the boy, and remained 
embedded therein ; otherwise the young man would have been killed 
at once. 

“What a lucky chance!” exclaimed the watchmen, as_ they 
inspected the pierced dollar by the light of their lanterns. But Miguel 
saw therein the finger of God. He wept tears of true repentance, and 
from the bottom of his heart murmured, “ Blessed, blessed a thousand 
times be the merciful Providence of my God.” (p. 143.) 


In each and all of these attractive narratives a moral 
lesson is conveyed, either of example or warning. Father 
Coloma possesses an intimate acquaintance with the social 
life of all classes, from the highest to the lowest, and beneath 
the garb of the gifted novelist we can perceive the energetic 
priest, jealous for the glory of God, zealous for the salvation of 
souls, and for the correction of the evils that corrupt society and 
ruin souls. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


WITH the flight of the Holy Family into Egypt, a genuine 
tradition or it may be an Oriental imagination, has connected 
a certain number of sites, devoutly visited by the pilgrims of 
the middle ages and still objects of veneration among the Copts. 
The most famous of these are the spring at Matarieh beside the 
“Virgin’s tree,”! and the “Crypt of the Holy Family” at Old 
Cairo. Father Jullien, S.J., has earned the thanks of French- 
speaking tourists in Egypt by providing them with an inter- 
esting and popular description of these places, and we have no 
doubt that our own countrymen will be no less grateful for the 
English translation of his essay which we have now before us. 
Considering that the book bears intrinsic evidence of the fact 
that the translator can hardly be of English birth, the manner 
in which the work is rendered does him very great credit. Of 
course there are slips here and there, “ The heat is at its upmost 
degree,” “ The oil that floats upon an aqueous and plashy sub- 
stance,” seem to us to speak of a dictionary loved not wisely 
but too well. So too it is odd to be told, all ina breath: “ We 
read in the Hodceporicon [of] St. Willibald, that St. Guillebaut 
in his journey to Jerusalem,” &c., St. Willibald and St. Guille- 
baut being of course one and the same person. Father Jullien 
informs us that the annual rainfall in the part of Egypt of 
which he is speaking ranges from two to four centimetres. But 
his translator perverts this statement strangely when he gives 
the English equivalent of this as eight inches. 

Father Luke Rivington, preaching at the Church of the 
English Martyrs in Great Prescot Street,’ describes and abolishes 
by a few simple historical facts the continuity theory. Let 

1 The Virgin’s Tree at Matarich. By Rev. P. M. Jullien, S.J. Cairo: 1892. 

2 The Enelish Church ; or Where is Continuity? A Sermon preached by the 
Rev. Luke Rivington at the Church of the English Martyrs, Great Prescott Street, 


Tower Hill. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co, 
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Anglicans read his sermon and see whether, having read it, they 
can still remain Anglicans in good faith. It comes with all 
the greater force from the lips of one who for nearly fifty years 
of his life clung to the theory that he now disproves, and who, 
when he recognized that it was historically untenable, loyally 
gave up all his prospects for Christ’s sake. The sermon is a 
most useful one, and is convincing without being disputatious. 
We commend it to all our readers, Catholic as well as Protestant. 

Before the Tabernacle! is a scholarlike translation of a 
beautiful little book written by a French layman. It is not 
often that we find devotional works by laymen in France, espe- 
cially those of so touching a spirit of piety as the one of which 
we are speaking. It is addressed throughout to our Blessed 
Lord, and consists of mingled prayers and reflections, beginning 
with an act of faith, and after various chapters in which Jesus in 
the Blessed Sacrament is addressed under various aspects, it 
ends with a number of holy aspirations. The following lines may 
give a notion of the general style of the whole. “In this sweet 
converse I have found my strength renewed and my courage 
revived. Be Thou for ever blessed for this, O Jesus. Never wilt 
Thou reprove a soul weaned by her sad pilgrimage, because she 
seeks her rest in Thy Divine Heart.” (p. 24.) 

There are few theologians in whose writings there is more 
unction than in those of Father Lessius. In laying down 
dogma he always has in view the practical and ascetical side of 
it. Hence he adds to each section of his dogmatic treatise on 
the Divine perfections a consideration in the form of a prayer 
(Recollectio precatoria) and a summary of the fruit to be there- 
from derived. These practical parts of Father Lessius’ works 
are collected together in a small volume entitled Recollectiones 
Precatorie,” in which the immensity, immutability, benignity, 
holiness, &c., of God, are each in turn made the motive of 
appropriate aspirations after Him, and reflections on the happi- 
ness of serving Him. It is an excellent prayer-book for priests 
and laymen alike, and suggests most valuable matter for pious 
reflection. 

Many a priest looks around him for some little book to 
guide his thoughts in instructing his school children for their 


! Before the Tabernacle: Visits to the Blessed Sacrament. By a Layman. From 
the French. London: Catholic Truth Society. 
2 Recollectiones Precatorie resumpte ex XIV. libris ac Perfectionibus Moribusque 


Divinis R. P. Leonardi Lessii, S.J. Freiburg: Herder, 
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First Communion, and to put into their hands for their own 
reading. Such books are not very plentiful, and Father 
Gibson, whose long experience gives additional weight to his 
words, has supplied us with a most useful and practical series of 
instructions, solid, simple, and Scriptural, mingling dogma with 
exhortation, and both with interesting stories illustrative of his 
subject. After two introductory instructions, the questions and 
answers in the Catechism provide texts on which each little 
discourse is hung, while the last instruction gives practical 
directions to the First Communicants on the happy day. This 
book is very suitable for use by Nuns, Christian Brothers, and 
school teachers generally. 

Mr. Kilner, of Philadelphia,? has added two more volumes to 
the Premium Library, a smaller series than the Catholic Library, 
and intended for younger children. Each of these volumes 
contains eight or nine short stories, reprinted from the Ave 
Maria. The fact that they have appeared in the pages of this 
excellent periodical is in itself sufficient recommendation for 
these tales, which are of a varied description, some long and 
some short, some grave and some gay, but all attractive and 
amusing, and conveying some useful lesson of faith or practice. 
The Two Paths, which, being considerably larger than the 
other stories, gives its name to one volume, is a simple, prettily- 
written account of the fortunes of a little girl, whose mother, a 
French lady, died immediately upon landing in New France, 
leaving an infant daughter to be adopted and brought up in the 
family of a fisherman. When grown to womanhood, she meets 
in New York with her till then unknown relatives, and has to 
choose between two paths: whether to lead a life of ease and 
indolence with a wealthy Protestant grandfather, or to throw in 
her lot once more with the pious, hard-working peasants who 
befriended her when a helpless outcast and orphan. The tales 
in the volume entitled Zhe Ghost tn our School, are mainly for 
girls, and young girls too, who like to hear of pranks played at 
school, and the scrapes the delinquents got into. But they 
contain plenty of good examples both for life at home and at 
school, and may heartily be recommended both as gift-books 
and prizes. 

1 Instructions for First Communion. By Rev. H. Gibson. London: Catholic 
Truth Society. Price 6d. 

2 The Two Paths. By Louisa Dalton. And other Stories and Sketches. 


The Ghost at our School, and other Stories. By Marion J. Brunowe. Reprinted 
from the Ave AZaria. Philadelphia: H. L. Kilner and Co. 
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We have received from Mr. Washbourne three short plays! 
suited for youthful actors, and requiring only a small number of 
dramatis persone. Two are for boys. Dooley’s Dog is highly 
humorous, and being short, would be well adapted to amuse an 
audience after some graver play has been performed. It depicts 
the blunders of an eccentric gentleman who attempts to poison 
an annoying dog belonging to his neighbour. The Enchanted 
Violin, also a comedy, is less comic and somewhat longer ; it 
requires more change of scenery and more actors, and may be 
strongly recommended for use in schools. The principal fun of 
it is that the possessor of the magic violin is enabled to set 
every one dancing when he draws his bow across the strings. 
The Reverse of the Medal is intended for girls ;,a young lady 
who imagines rustic life to be all poetry, changes places with a 
peasant girl to whom she is an object of envy. Both are soon 
fain to return to their proper sphere. The moral is good, and 
if desired the play could easily be lengthened, and a few more 
characters introduced upon the scene. 

The great-aunt,’ the thread of whose story Miss Noble's 
deft fingers weave into a most pleasing and attractive shape, 
was a member of the old French xod/esse, forced into exile at 
the time of the Revolution, and separated from her betrothed, 
who joined the army of La Vendée. On the restoration of 
peace, she hears that her property is confiscated, and that her 
lover has fallen on the field of battle. With her earthly hopes 
she loses her religious faith, and for sixty years lives without 
God, bearing her grief with stoical philosophy. Married to 
a man she does not love, she ever cherishes the memory of her 
lost lover. When introduced to the reader she is living in 
Paris in her widowed old age with her sister’s grand-daughter, 
through whom she finds again the friend of her youth, the 
report of whose death was untrue. Finally, she makes her 
peace with the God she has forsaken, and dies happily. This 
narrative, which bears the stamp of truth, is written in the 
author’s best style; it illustrates the forbearance and mercy of 
God towards the weakness of His children, and teaches us to 
compassionate rather than condemn those whose faith fails in 
the hour of sore trial. 

1 Dooley’s Dog. A short Play for Boys. By the Author of Zhe Wrong Man, 

The Enchanted Violin, A Comedy in two Acts. By Henrica Frederic. 

The Reverse of the Medal. A Drama in four Acts. For young Ladies. London: 


hk. Washbourne, Paternoster Row, 1892. 
2 My Great-Aunt’s Story. By Frances Noble. London: Art and Pook Co., 1892. 
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Il—MAGAZINES. 


In the Etudes for May, Father Brucker remarks that in 
Biblical exegesis the study of the Prophets hardly holds the 
prominent place it deserves. The possession of these pro- 
phetical books distinguishes the Hebrew nation from any other; 
hitherto the antiquity of the writers and the authenticity of 
the writings ascribed to them has rarely been disputed by 
rationalistic criticism. Recently, however, two objectors have 
come forward to do this; the improbability of their theories 
and the futility of the arguments they urge is sufficiently 
demonstrated in the pages of the Eudes. Several of the latest 
publications by University professors extolling the doctrines of 
J. J. Rousseau are passed in review by Father Delaporte. 
At one time all the misfortunes that befel France, the crimes 
of individuals and the faults of government were ascribed to 
Voltaire and Rousseau. Now these men are regarded as bene- 
factors of humanity and proposed as models to youth. Father 
Delaporte deplores the adoption by official pedagogues of such 
doctrines, and foretells the fatal consequences to be apprehended 
from them. A chapter on the life of Mgr. Freppel shows his 
connection with Alsace, his affection for his native land, and the 
efforts he made to prevent its incorporation into Prussia. The 
remaining articles are Father Prat’s excellent and appreciative 
sketch of Undergratuate Life in Oxford, which has already been 
brought before the notice of the readers cof THE MONTH, and 
the conclusion of the story of Father Paulin’s life at the Court 
of Louis XIV. In the latter, evidence is adduced to prove 
that Father Paulin instilled detestation of heresy and false 
doctrine into the mind of his royal penitent, and that at the 
time of his death the conduct of the young King was in 
accordance with the principles of faith and piety that he 
professed. 

The current number of the S/zimmen aus Maria-Laach opens 
with one of Father Meschler’s beautiful essays on spiritual 
subjects, which appeal to the heart and convince the under- 
standing. It is on the necessity of penance, or it may be said 
to be the apologia for the asceticism of the Church, at which 
non-Catholics invariably take exception. He explains what 
asceticism really is, the principles on which it is based, the 
object proposed by it, and the means whereby it is practised. 
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He shows that it was enjoined by the Saviour in His teaching 
and example on all His followers, and is indispensable to the 
life of grace and the attainment of Christian perfection. Finally, 
the distinction is drawn between true and false asceticism. 
Father Pfiilf contributes a brief sketch of General de Sonis, 
drawn from the biography of that model Christian soldier by 
the Abbé Baunard. A very interesting article on the Dees /re, 
which is acknowledged by all Catholics and many Protestants 
to be one of the finest productions of Western hymnology, 
gives the history of this sequence, originally written as a fza 
meditation, the various versions of the Latin text, and the 
modifications it underwent before being introduced in the 
close of the fourteenth century into the Roman Missal. The 
account of Pascal’s singular career is continued ; the period of 
his most important experiments and discoveries in physics, 
and especially hydraulics, has been reached by his biographer. 
The Stimmen closes with a paper by Father Beissel on the 
construction and decoration of altars in the middle ages. 

In the June number of the Katholik, the essay on the 
exceptional position held by St. Paul in the primitive Church 
is concluded. He is shown to have filled the place among the 
twelve Apostles left vacant when St. Peter, on assuming the 
place of Christ as their head, was separated from his colleagues ; 
and to have been second only to St. Peter in the importance 
of his position, since he was specially called to the vast work of 
evangelizing the Gentile world. From the pen of one well qualified 
to write on the subject, we have a critique of that portion of 
Dr. Thalhofer’s valuable work on the Catholic liturgy which 
treats of the liturgy and ceremonial of the Mass. To prove 
that veneration for the Mother of God is a natural and instruc- 
tive sentiment, Dr. Holly gives instances of verses addressed 
to her by modern non-Catholic poets, as well as ascriptions of 
praise and devotion found in the earliest Christian writers in 
Greek, Syriac, and Latin. The account of a visit to Fuime, 
the principal port on the shore of the Adriatic, at Easter-time, 
is very pleasantly related. To the long list of forgotten 
worthies who lifted up their voice against the heresies of the 
Reformers, enumerated by Dr. Falk in a former issue of the 
Katholtk, another writer appends, as the result of his researches, 
some one hundred and twenty-two additional names. Hence 
it is evident that German Catholics had not the excuse of 
ignorance in their acceptance of the new doctrines. 
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The socialistic and anti-Christian movement of modern 
times is again the topic of the opening articles in the Czvi/ta 
Cattolica (1,007, 1,008). Liberalism, not content with having 
divorced the Church from the State, science from religion, the 
primer from the catechism, now seeks, under the pretext of 
political exigencies, to bring the Church into slavery, and silence 
the voice that proclaims the rights of God over His creatures. 
Under the title of the “Rights of the Man and the Citizen,” the 
text of a new Decalogue is given, formulated by the . Free- 
masons of France, in which the existence of the Deity and the 
distinctions of class are ignored, and the necessity of a form of 
Government, or any restraint upon public speech and the liberty 
of the press, is denied. These principles, subversive of social 
order, and of all that is most sacred to humanity, have been 
adopted in Italy, where a Freemasons’ Congress is shortly to be 
held. “The utterances of Professor Bianchi, in his lecture at the 
commencement of the University curriculum of study, augurs 
ill for the teaching the youth of Italy will receive. The Czvdlta 
denounces the doctrines he enunciates as an outrage on Christi- 
anity, the negation of every principle of morality and the 
dignity of man. To declare as he does openly that thought is 
a mere mechanical operation of the brain, subject to physical 
laws, is tantamount to denying the existence of God, the 
immortality of the soul, the free-will of man. The continuation 
of the treatise on the legislation of the Church in regard to 
music when employed in her liturgy, has for its subject the 
state of sacred music in general during the fourteenth century, 
and especially in Rome, where the ceremonial of the Church 
suffered in consequence of the struggle between the Pontifical 
and Imperial authority. Spiritualism is by no means extinct, 
or even moribund, as some suppose. The Czvd/¢a inquires into 
its condition in 1892, and shows it to be actively at work, under 
fresh names and with new phenomena, to the injury of religion 
and society. The notes on natural science are of varied interest. 
They contain information on the new method of reproducing 
natural colours in photographs ; the results of Pasteur’s system 
of curing hydrophobia, and the means of preventing this 
disease, which is never spontaneous in man; a new cure for 
cardiac affections, and the great productiveness of the silver 
mines in the United States of America. 





